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ae Editorial Neen cea : 
WHAT. Is FRENCH ‘CANADA? 


2 The purpose of this.special: issue is not to present an “ob- 
jective” suryey of a society — an impossible ‘and absurd undertak- 
ing in any case — but to give a number of ‘intelligent, well-in- 
formed individuals a chance to discuss freely the future of the 
society in which. they live. 





CA FRE THINKER LOOKS AT QUEBEC 


By ‘Anonymous 


+ ; 
One of. the most remarkable - features of: Quebec from! the: sociological point of view is iy | 
“extraordinary imperviousness to ideas: of change in) the social ‘organization. This, is.true of North 
“America as.a-whole and particularly of:Canada, but above) all of Quebec. The cause may be found 
in the conservative outlook usually associated with. populations. of peasant origin, the isolation and 
general ignorance of external developments in’ which the: bulk of that population remained for: 


| x al bovelosted acre French Conadiner ional a fey others te more than a century after the. conquest, ‘and: the. influence of the Church. A traditionally conser- 
= rad cs “ive hate Mets an Ets Problems While we have Yative group ‘in. matters of politics, it is -a- stabilizing influence. where its advice.is heeded, tending 


tried to be fair and give all currents of opinion (and there are 


re What we have hoped to‘achiéve is no more than to arouse lic clergy’ became the natural that the clergy cautioned against ~reinforéed by thé social institu- 
PE interest in some aspects, of French Canada. We know we have , “intellectual leaders of French. ‘participntion in the rebellion, ad- tions which gave them respon- 
fe not even scratched the surface, although we believe that. the art- Canada after its ties with France  vising loyalty to thé Crown ns sibility for and control of educa- 
1 “icles in this issue are’symptomatic of the complexity and variety! were severed, and not being they ‘had previously when they tion. Thus’ the Church’ could 
~~ tof the problems and tensions which agitate more ond more this given’ to the corruption: which counselled resistance to the in- influence its subjects both by. the 

si part) of our’ country. pervaded the Frenéh:High Clergy  vading Aimerjcan Independence powerful processes customary to’ 
ger We hope that these contributions will help destroy forever: at that time and subsequently, forces which were defeated at ‘religion and by the. selective 
Re the popular English myth of a French Canada which is viewed it retained the confidence of the Quebec.) The clergy acquired a> sifting of information to be made 





“of publishing every view on eyery subject. ‘The reader should thus 


as mainly agricultural, blindly nationalistic, and Church-centered, 


tensions are often resolved in cultural and artistic achievements 
=which have done more than anything ‘else to put Canada. on’ the: 


as ane of. the most striking evolutions of French-Canadian thought, 
is the increasing awareness that: the real menace to the culture 


jcomes rom across the border. 


; tre as equals by . the rest ofithe country, and the growing res- 
pect for their rights, have’ reduced the antagonism of many French 
| Canadians towards the English majority. There is a growing sense 


“to occur again. 


university “students displayed in the recent strike, the fact that, 
~ “University of Montreal 

©" low-students to be a te to exercise their right to, hold a public 
“meeting (even though’ the meeting was later called off) have done —j;drité anglaise, Est-ce que cette 


8 : “ment of: our’ strike.’ 


es ‘adians abates, there'is a rapidly -increasing and genuine ;appre- 
+ ciation of. the: French: Canadian’ point of. view, .of the singular — 


‘has’ been (especia 
“siana), and of the immense contribution French: Canadians are. 
: bringing to our. cultural life.” = | A? 


fair. 
The influence of the Church is 


many), a chance to be represented, we realize the impossibility 


remember that there are many French Canadians who disagree 


‘with: the opinions expressed in this issue, reasons. Historically, the Catho- 


settlement. Thus, the revolutions 
and united against the omnipresent common. enemy.. If anything, 
the recent student strike has shown that the Duplessis view of 
provincial autonomy is not shared by everybody in. French Canada. 

French Canada is only apparently homogeneous. Like any: 
evolving society, it:is racked with’ internal. tensions and disagree- 
ments. But it is also the most dynamic part of our society.’ The 


and 19th centuries left French 
Canada OUT unmoved. (The 


cultural map of the world and which in the long run may: save 
us all from the Americanization of our way of life. 4° >) 


/ Indeed, ‘one of the recurrent themes in all these articles, at 


‘ 


and way of life of French Canada no longer lies in Ottawa but -. 


‘On: the one hand, the increasing acceptance of French-Can- 


Renversons les ‘rôles, Suppo- 
sons que le continent nord-amé- 
ricain est presqu’entiérement de: 
civilisation: et de langue fran- 
"çaises, que le Canada compte 9 
provinces en majorité francaise 

-et une seule, disons l'Ontario ou 
la Colombie-Britannique, en ma- 


of ‘participation in the Confederation, a greater sense of brother- 
hood. The graye nationalistic crises of the past may never have 


The ‘deep: unity of French-Canadian and English-Canadian 
students had to call on their English fel- 


more to bring us all together than most of us realize. The result- 


rovince anglaise ne serait pas 
ing‘ fraternity and mutual sympathy may be the greatest achieve- F à 


aussi autonomiste que! l'est la 
| province de Québec? Poser la 
Furthermore, while the irritated histility of many English Can- 
peuple minoritaire se comporte 


toujours comme un peuple mino- 
achievement the presentation of French culture: in this country 
| 


y if one looks: at the agony of French in Loui-” étre absorbé par la majorité 


_culture/ et sa vie: politique en 


“A large. part of the audience at French HA is English, Our recher ant la plus grande me- 


‘strong in Quebec for several: 


-which upset Europe in. the 18th * 


question c'est y répondre, Un! 


ritaire, c’est-à-dire qu'il a peur 


et qu'il cherche à défendre sa 


to favour the prevailing type of social organization or the party in Power bioyided they are reasonably 


Sahelian: of 1837 was of limited 
scale and had other. objectives: 
In this respect, it should be noted 


“position of personal strength 
“vis-a-vis their flock because of 
their = intellectual ‘superiority, 
great moral HRegENy and devo- 





MODERN QUEBEC NATIONALISM 


By Gérard Filion: 

ED.'S: NOTE — Gérard Filion needa’ no introduction. “As 
“editor of ‘Le' Devoir which, in ‘the opinion of some. people is the 
“only significant newspaper. in this province, he has been constant- 

ly. in the public eye, He has spoken at McGill; has appeared at 

inumerable public mectings and is often heard on'radio)and tele- : 
vision, The significance’ of Le Devoir and Gérard Filion’s move- 
“ment is that they represent a liberal view of nationalism strongly © 
» opposed to the Union Nationale. | 

Les Canadiens-français forment 30% de: la population: du: 
Canada et 3%. de la popiilation de l'Amérique du Nord. Sur 48° 
états américains et sur 10 provinces canadiennes, ils ne’ sont Ia 


‘majorité que dans la province de Québec. 


Fpolltiquayetranghre dul Ceneda 
se décidait à Londres et s’exé-. 


cutait à Ottawa, Il voulait un 
Canada souverain et des pro- 
vinces autonomes avec l'égalité 


.. des deux "races de l'Atlantique 
"au Pacifique, 


Durantiles dernières années de 
sa vie, Bourassa dénongait avec 


la même vigueur “l'influence 


prépondérante ® de Washington 
sur les ‘décisions politiques du 
Canada, 

Les ? Canadiens-français ‘sont 
tous plus ou moins nationalistes, 
parce qu’ils se sentent plus pro- 


+ fondément enracinés dans la ter- 
‘re canadienne que leurs compa-". 








tion to the interests of the popu- RUE 
lation. This personal prestige was US 


ition that they ‘are ‘here to pre- 


ooo 
triotes de langue anglaise,:Si on >: 
‘faisait un. 


gouvernement “souhaité | je ne | 
serais pas surpris que la majorité ah 
8e prononcaét pour la république, peat 
Les : Canadiens-Frangaig. sont: =) 


—. | 


‘ 


a matter for teaching. It is there- 
fore. generally, recognized: that 
although French Canada owes its = 
survival as an integrated ethnical = 


group to the Catholic Clergy, it” bere 


paid a price ‘the! level of which 
‘has not, yet Ibeen completely 
realized or. assessed. —— « 


Yet, for all its religious ‘educa: ag! | a one : 
tion, French. Canada'in practice 
> does, not offer evidence of more. “iit? 
‘than superficial compliance. with =: 
the dictates of’ the Church, a 


Casual association with its busi- 
nessmen will dispel any sugges." 


pare their salvation ‘in the other 
(Contimied on page 2) 


plebiscite au Canada | 
français pour:savoir la forme de» 


ils. séparatistes? Quelques-uns, 

oui : ‘la trés grande majorité, 
non, La raison en est simple, 
c'est qu'il y a en dehors de Ja 
province: de Québec plus d’un 
million de gens de langue fran- 


aise auxquels ils sont attachés. | fa BS 
par les. liens. du sang et de Ja 9) 4) 


“culture. Mais la très grande 
majorité. des Canadiens. fran 
çais sont -autonomistes, ~ Ils 


veulent: que la- constitution ; de, 2% Ee 


(Continued on page 14) 


presence of large audiences understanding. French. 


; (Continued s en Page 14) 


‘ fn) 


arevalialt, contre de fait que la 


most representative and “original! painters ‘are French-Canadian, : sure’ d'autonomie compatible JE | jee | 
+ Our: significant. composers are mostly French. The French net- avec ses devoirs envers le pays. | IN THIS | ISSUE 
Ae. “work of the C.B.C. is acclaimed across the continent as offering auquel il appartient. : POLITICAL : € | 
some of the best televized programs to be seen anywhere: in the Le père du nationalisme cana- || Labor and Political Action ‘in French Canada RS CHER RCE 02 
world. The whole ‘country benefits: from the increasing traffic! Gien fat Henri “Bourassa, fonda- Biculturalism: and Democracy: ALAN: LL A RE cee Lys 
“between France and Quebec. Many of the troupes and performers teur du Devoir et député indé- Sovereignty for Quebec?) 2.1.0... LisSVeS Otero SRE IE He nes 
‘which visit. us would neyer have come here ‘if it: were, not for the pendant de Labelle à la Chambre EDUCATION : | | 


McGill vs U of Montreal 


des Communes, M. Bourassa || McGill vs U of Montreal..." ns Gy 
S On the other hand, an increasing number of Canadians of Jança l'idée nationaliste pour ||French B.A. or Cours Classiques #0 run 5 
‘both races are becoming aware of the threat of Americanization. © j,tte, contre l'impérialisme de. || SOCIAL AND ‘CULTURE : | | He aes 
-_ Undeniably, the American way of life has many positive and valu: ” Joe Chamberlain, Ce’n'était pas || The French-Canadian Press” 2? j sq RAT 
| able aspects and its dangers are not as menacing as many people, un) nationalisme canadien-fran- ||The Future of French in Quebec ciara Spenser rer He Se 
’ think. The real danger is the. uniformization, the ‘moferialism, cais mais un nationalisme tout || French-Canadian’ Poetry 2"... see NSH SONT ATEN wert M 8-9. 
i the commercialism, the unscrupulousness | which is generally ‘as- court, D'ailléurs fl chercha pre pepe Canadian Literature déeieeess À SPA US onodseotescecéeoonecereses booed 9 
. LE Ssociated With the “American way of life” but ‘which’ is no more. nes à rallier à ss ana Ye preety Canadian Theatre” : servenasevenenssronecen rer : ovorvesessrers orserressoensveessereenooseneresesyssonvescosees 10 
jan intrinsic: part, of that Way of life than of any other way of life. PSE a ee eS Quebec Graphic SEE ae ae oe 1 


France, ond atte Fretch-Canodlns sear hteehoe 





SE : void: of any fighting spirit or 
But | 


. x ; gaining. 


3 QUEBEC LABOUR. AND POLITICAL ACTION 
RS TES “By Gérard Pelletier’ °°). 


te ANR "ED. 'S NOTE — The illustrations ‘in this issue are re a 
- fourth-year McGill architecture. student, Michael Byrne. One 0 


“Nova ‘Scotia’a many representatives ini the rest of Canada, he | 


in also has two years of Senior Football behind him and is president 
a ea PA Phi Kappa Pi. 


| There are in this Province ‘about: 225,000 union . members | 


bag to three different labor groups: (i): the Canadian Catholic: 
Confederation of Labour, (ii) various branches of American unions 
Sad thirdly, (iii) affiliates of strictly Canadian labor unions origi- 
nated in other Provinces of Canada, the last two groups being part 
“of the recently merged Canädian Labor Congress. 


: French Canadian workers were not organized as ‘early as their 


| Ontario comrades, To give an idea of labor developments in Quebec 
over the last twerty years, one needs only a few basic figures: in 


“the course of the last war, labor has almost tripled its member- 
ship, adding still another 25% between. 1946 and 1958. But this 


remains proportional to thé industrial enratiment: over the same 
“period: statistics reveal that while Quebec had added only 200,000 


| workers to its . industrial manpower between 1839 and. 1939, the 


“movement was increased at such a .pace-during the war that the. 


‘same number of 200,000 was added again within the ten followirig 
“years. : This is enough to explain that Quebec ldbor is still finding 
‘its way among the intricacies of social ond political action. | 


In the field of economics and ° 
pure trade unionism, one might 
‘say that we have now made up 
for lost time, 
«Still in. Quebec, a number. of 
‘unions which are strangely de- 


; professional ‘competence. - 
this. is by no‘means. our. ex- 
clusive privilege! ‘Big and large, 
Quebec labor has now become 


gs militant and efficient as any 


other regional unit i in Canada. 
Even in 'the field of political 
" getion, 1 am not sure.that we 
Are as late as some superficial 
observers - might think. Let us 
: take Ontario’ for ah’ example: 
| everyone knows that a large 
‘ section of Ontario Aäbor. has offi- 
‘cially. committed itself to ee 
port thé C. C.F. party, It was; I | 
think, a step. in. the right dir- 
~, Seton because it made cléar for’ 
* everyyone: that labor - ‘did nôt 
confine itself. to coléctive bar- 


Pk n 


je Untimely Décision à 

Was ‘it. a wise. decision, 
though? -. 
not a timely one, as far as im- 
“mediate efficiency is concerned. * 
“With. such’ dn: “official backing 
from labor, the .C.C.F. still could 
“Hot threaten the Conservatives 
aap, ‘Which: would tend to. | 
: prove that the membership did. 
not follow the léaders : .: 

| But let us come back to Que- 
Sees: “Here too labor | has grad- 
“ually become aware Of : the fact 
“that collective . bargaining . was 


‘only part of its job. : Except for. | 
ie x a ‘group of unions, mostly Amer- 


ean: ‘Feleration of Labor. affil- 
: ae ‘iates, in. which “business : trade : 
unionism’ still. prevails, labor 
: ie “groups - have come to realize 
: that. they: ‘could not be satisfied 
with: capitalism : as it stands now | 
“and ‘that labor ‘agreements - did : 


nothing. to. cure the most basic ie 
4 maladies of the: ‘society they. liv- a 
Moreover: our. provincial tes 


ed ‘in 


‘True, there are’: 


“At. any rate, it was 


| ‘sonally, — 


- vote.‘ was: 


would be in a straightjacket of 
the worst sort; It was also ob- 


vious that all labor groups would. 
have to band together if they 


wanted to defeat: the bill. 

So, for the. first time, labor 
unity existed in Quebec for a 
few weeks and Mr. Duplessis’s 
“Labor Code” was defeated. 


The. Union Nationale govern- 
ment never forgot that defeat, | 


nor did Quebes labor. 
Following this episode and a 


few ‘others, like the “Asbestos. 
“strike”, political action commit- . 
tees were formed within a good 7 


many labor’ unions, throughout 


aspects ‘first and the failures. 
second, 

‘From that moment. on, 
movement as à whole never re- 


verted to its former political 
; “absenteeism” 


and: no govern- 
ment has been in 8. position to 
pretend ‘that it had labor on its 
side. , Individual “betrayals” 
took | place, some leaders ‘were 


in favor again, more or less per- 
‘Provincial | 


with the 
Government, but these “friend- 


ship sprees” never lasted very | 
long. . While. at the same time, 
militants at all levels of the lab- 
: or movement were gradually in- 
- doctrinating | themseves on the 
; necessity of: social reform ‘and 


political action. | 


Influence of. Labour. 


At every election that took 
‘place after Bill 6, the voice of | 
labor. was “heard. and the ‘in- 
fluence of labor was felt. ‘Labor’s ‘ 
no longer on the 
"Government's, side, a shift. that : 
‘brought to light the scandalous ) 
- inadequacies : of | ‘Quebec's. elect- 
“oral map, since. a. shift of . ‘such 
- magnitude. resulted : in no. major | 
. changes: ‘in: the |, Government's E 
majority. in: ‘the: ‘Asembly. . Lab- EX 
Ors: ‘discussion: “of. its social ‘and: 
qu 4 “political: rôle. also: ‘awakened. the: À 
Ne Jaw - - makers. noe eae our curiosity of ‘the: membership | ‘in. 
many; paints, t! tue rong, relation’ ‘with’ a: whole : Tange of: 

21 problems), which: ‘had: -heretofore a 
à been’ considered: “taboos: educ- + 


AS ‘immoral, 


- this quarter. ; 


| What were the. 
results? “Let us list the positive . 


the. 
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‘By Pierre Elliott Trudeau. 


: ED. I'S. NOTE. cs, Sie Elliot Trudeau, well-known: Montreal lawyer, has Ingen: aotive in” labor 
and political : “affairs of this province. He is one of the. co-founders of Cité Libre; an:indep 
left-of-center Quebec publoaton 3 ais ain Je importance.’ He-is the. ‘editor of a book on ‘the 


Asbestos strike...» - 


‘Democracy is. not easy, even. | 


under the best: of cireumstan-. 


ees." It’ is therefore important ‘ 


for : ‘Canadians to realize what. 
particular. pitfalls. beset them. . 
First’ let me state my one. 


-viction | that the recurrent vo- 


gue for preaching political m0- 
rality in. Quebec will by itself 


‘be of little avail. For as long 
‘as people do not. believe in de- 


mocracy there is HO reason why 
they should accept its ethics. 
Their behaviour can be qualified 
obj ectively. speak- 
ing}; but subjectively. they are 
not. conscious of wrong-doing; 
and consequently no .force of 
charge . can be expected from 


À 


Canadians Must resolve to 


‘(build a new belief in democracy. 
Both French and English-speak- . 
ing parts of Canada must. con- 


vince themselves that democracy 
is a good thing for all Cana- 
dians, and that common. ends 


and common means can be de 


vised which will mean equal 


justice for -both, ethnic groups. : 


Equality of ‘Rights - 


Can French. Canadians. real- 


_istically demand absolute equal- 
ity of. rights with English Cana- | 
. -dians, and can the. latter honest: , 


ly grant such a demand? Until. 
that question can be satisfact- 


_orily answered, the ‘Cénadian 


nation should not be declared © 


‘viable. The finding of that sa-. 


“ure of financial and intellectual. . 


independence. “At a time when 


hardly ‘anyone could speak up 
without wondering what Mr. Du- 


plessis . would: think and how he 


. would retaliate, labor leaders . 
‘could feel perfectly free. and se- 
_-cure because they knew. the rank 
and file would: support them. 


Over the. last ten. years, : it was 
obvious that the. real ‘opposition 


‘in Quebec rested not with the. 


weak and — hesitating Liberal 


Party but with organized labor.. | 


It has been said however and 


. not without truth that if. labor. 
in Quebec knows quite well what 
it wants to fight against, it is. 
much less clear-headed : about 
what it. wants ‘to promote Pol- Z 3 
‘itically. = ° a 
: The specific: jh issues are. 
“indeed perfectly - understood. In. 
the. field of labor laws, for. in: 
stance,: the’ movement has elab- 
-orated its. demands. more. comp-| 


letely. ‘and: consistently than. any © 


- other social group, :A-book-like ; 
, Gérard Picard's. “Labor. Code” 


no | : doubt. ‘on. this: point. - “The © 


‘same thing could be said: of: 
“labor's” ‘sugestions 0 on many. other. 
“problems, HAT RSS 


“The: above mentioned criticism 


re valid, however, ‘if; ean | 


dh Lar ech 


nvhereas in © 


Cea answer is the task. of 


all persons concerned with pub- 


“lie affairs, The lgoal:is tolera- 


tion and ‘compromise, the mean 
is mediation. | 


“For: instance, : English € Cana- 
_dians must learn that it is; ind. 
: ‘use expressing annoyance or dis-, 


dain for Quebec mationalism, . 


for that only. : agravates the’; 
~ defense-complex , +: 
such nationalism "will only dis: 
, appear when its. causes are ‘re-. 


Province’s 


moved, Bi-culturalism must 
ther 
- donnée, regrettable in gome ways 


perhaps, :complicated no doubt, 


costly, ‘certainly, ‘put none the 


- less‘a fact. On the other hand, 
French Canadians must learn 


not to . overstate the ease for - 
bilingualism, which only secent- 


_uates the economic insecurity 
of many English Canadians in 


established positions; there will 


always be many sectors (not 


necessarily backward ‘areas or : 


under-developed minds!) of both 


French and English ‘Canada 
- where knowledge of the “other” . 


language will never be neces- 
sary, 


Other. language. will. be accept- 
able by . all ‘without hostility, 
, even: by. those. who do not pos- 
888$ a working knowledge of it. 
‘The fight to obtain and the fight 
to obstruct : “bilingual 
bank notes, departmental letter- 
heads, 
names, | ‘transportation - tickets, 
official. ‘signs, ;goverñment che 
‘ques, ‘and other assorted ‘trivia, : 


‘have. consumed more energy on © 
both. ‘sides | than: would ‘suffice . 


to increase. by ten per cent 
Canada’s gross 


ments, - ‘such © symbols: would 


“exist. as. a matter of. éourse ‘and 


be welcomed for : their: eduea- 
tional value. | 


- Underlying: Probleme! : 
stint it must be realized. that 


the question of ; :symbols “will 
“never be-really | settled until the 
‘underlying problems are, square- 
“ly met, At the present time, the: 
; poblem of: federal-provincial re= 
‘lations 
a important facet of the : older. 
challenge of bi-culturalism. Since 
the: Second: ‘World War, 


is. perhaps | the : most. 


‘the | 
| provincè Of: Quebec. has. cléarly | 


- demonstrated. ‘that. she. will not: 


“let h A Ns 
‘for ‘instance with its. ‘800: pages let herself be geared nto a con-~ 


iS of detailed : suggestions | ‘leaves. 


_ tinental \economy by” bribes or 
by. intimidation; and: yet the. 


A hombined: ‘opposition. have proven 


: themselves: ‘singularly inept at. 
) tackling the *-problem, and ° at, 


<< providing. Canada, with: the unity : 
of: ‘purpose ‘required: to! ‘survive : 
an» industrial : revolution based 
‘on. ‘au 


ore: be accepted as chose f 


| But. a point must be eh 
‘where the existence of that 


stamps, 


-embassy - plates, hotel — 


national product, 
mature “bi-ethnic, 
- nation ‘and under wise govern- 


eee cybernetics and © 
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from the defensive forms of cle- 
rico-nationalism and seem willing 
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BICULTURALISM “AND DEMOCRACY 


By Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
ED. 'S NOTE — Pierre Elliot Trudeau, well-known Montreal lawyer, has been active in labor 
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UE LABOUR AND POLITICAL ACTION 


By Gérard Pelletier 


ED’S NOTE — The illustrations in this issue are by 
ate fourth-year McGill architecture student, Michael Byrne. Où of 
>. “Nova Scotia's many representatives in the rest of Canada, he 











also has two years of Senior Football behind him and is president 


of Phi Kappa Pi. 


There are in this Province about 225,000 union members 
belonging to three different labor groups: (i). the Canadian Catholic. 
Confederation of Labour, (ii) various branches of American unions 
and thirdly, (iii) affiliates of strictly Canadian labor unions origi- 
nated in other Provinces of Canada, the last two groups being part 
of the recently merged Canadian Labor Congress. 

French Canadian workers were not organized as early as their 


Ontario comrades, To give an idea of labor developments in Quebec 
over the last twertty years, one needs only a few basic figures: in 


the course of the last war, labor has almost tripled its member- 
ship, adding still another 25% between 1946 and 1958. But this 


remains proportional to the industrial enrallment'over the same 
period: statistics reveal that while Quebec had added only 200,000 


workers to its industrial manpower between 1839 and 1939, the 
movement was increased at such a pace during the war that the 
same number of 200,000 was added again within the ten following 
years. This is enough to explain that Quebec labor is still finding 
its way among the intricacies of social and political action. 


In the field of economics and 
pure trade unionism, one might 
say that we have now made up 
for lost time, 
Still in Quebec a number of 
unions which are strangely de- 


void of any fighting spirit or 


proféssional competence. But 
this is by no*‘means our ex- 
clusive privilege! Big and large, 
Quebec labor has now become 
as militant and efficient as any 
other regional unit in Canada. 
Even in ‘the field of political 
action, I am not sure that we 
are as late as some superficial 
observers might think. Let us 
take Ontario for an: example: 
everyone knows that a large 
section of Ontario labor. has offi- 
cially committed itself to Que 
port the C.C.F, party. It was, I 
think, a step in the right dir- 


ection because it made clear for 


everyyone that. labor did not 
‘confine itself to colective bar- 
gaining. . 
Untimely Decision 
Was ‘it a wise decision, 
though? At any rate, it was 
not a timely one, as far as im- 


‘Mediate efficiency is concerned. ‘ 


With such an official backing 
from labor, the C.C.F. still could 
‘not threaten the Conservatives 
Seriously, which would tend to 
prove that the membership did 


: not follow the leaders . .. 


But let us come back to Que- 
bec. Here too labor has grad- 
ully become aware of the fact 
that collective bargaining was 


only part of its job. Except for | 


a group of unions, mostly Amer- 
ES ‘Feleration of Labor affil- 
jates, in which “business trade 
unionism” still prevails, labor 
groups have come to realize 
that they could not be satisfied 
with capitalism as it stands now 
and that labor agreements did 
nothing to cure the most basic 
: maladies of the society they liv- 
ed in. 
law- makers made ‘it clear at 
many points that a strong labor 
‘movement was to their mind a 
disturbing factor... . 


Turning Point 
In the beginning of 1949, 


something happened; that might: 
well have ~ been -the- -turning » 


> point, when Mr. Duplessis in- 
troduced in the Legislative As- 
sembly a “Labor Code” of his 
own in the form of a law pro- 
ject called Bill No 5. It was 


-clear from the beginning that if” 
such a bill was panel labor | 


True, there are 


. second, 


Moreover our. provincial | 





would be in a straightjacket of 
the worst sort. It was also ob- 
vious that all labor groups would 
have to band together if they 
wanted to defeat the bill. 

So, for the first time, labor 
unity existed in Quebec for a 
few weeks and Mr, Duplessis’s 
“Labor Code’ was defeated. 
The Union Nationale govern- 
ment never forgot that defeat, 
nor did Quebec labor. 

Following this episode and a 
few others, like the “Asbestos 


‘strike’, political action commit- 


tees were formed within a good 

many labor unions, throughout 

the Province. What were the 

results? Let us list the positive 

aspects first and the failures 
, | 


From that moment on, the 


movement as 3 whole never re- * 


verted to its former political 
“absenteeism” and no govern- 
ment has been in a.position to 
pretend that it had labor on its 
side. . Individual  ‘“‘betrayals” 
took place, some leaders were 
in favor again, more or less per- 
sonally, with the Provincial 
Government, but these “friend- 
ship sprees” never lasted very | 
long. While at the same time, 
militants at all levels of the lab- 
or movement were gradually in- 
doctrinating themseves on the 
necessity of social reform ‘and 
political action. 
Influence of Labour 

At every election that took 
place after Bill 6, the voice of 
labor was heard and the ‘in- 


fluence of labor was felt. Labor’s | 


vote was no longer on the 
Government’s side, a shift that 
brought to light the scandalous 
inadequacies of Quebec's elect- 


oral map,-since a shift of such | 


magnitude resulted in no major 
changes ‘in the Government's 
majority in the Asembly, Lab- 


-or’s discussion of its social and 


political réle also awakened the 
curiosity of the membership in 
relation with a whole range of: 
problems which had heretofore 
been considered ‘taboo"”: educ- 
ation, civil liberties, etc. It 
also brought. forward the tradi- 
tional:“questions of the use. of 


‘our--natüral: resources ‘or the 
development of social sécurity, 


and the reappraisal of our socie- 
ty’s attitude in such matters. 
One important contribution of 
labor to political action in. Que- 
bec was to supply. a team of 


lenders. with an ROUE messe 


: 


rt) 


and political affairs of this province. 


He is one of the co-founders of Cité Libre, an independent, ’ 


left-of-center Quebec publication of far-reaching” importance. He ia the editor of a book on the 


Asbestos strike. 
Democracy is not easy, even 
under the best of circumstan- 


ces. It is therefore important 


for Canadians to realize what 
particular pitfalls beset them. 

First let me state my con- 
viction that the recurrent vo- 
gue for preaching political mo- 


rality in Quebec will by itself . 


be of little avail. For as long 
as people do not believe in de- 
mocracy there is no reason why 
they should accept its ethics. 
Their behaviour can be qualified 
as immoral, objectively speak- 
ing; but subjectively they are 
not conscious of "wrong-doing, 
and consequently no force of 
charge can be expected from 
this quarter, 

Canadians must resolve to 
build a new belief in democracy. 


Both French and English-speak- | 


ing parts of Canada must con- 
vince themselves that democracy 
is a good thing for all Cana- 
dians, and that common ends 


and common means can be de 


vised which will mean equal 
justice for ‘both ethnic groups. 
Equality of Rights 

Can French Canadians. real- 
istically demand absolute equal- 
ity of rights with English Cana- 
dians, and can the latter honest- 
ly grant such a demand? Until 
that question can be satisfact- 
orily answered, the Canadian 
nation should not be declared 


viable. The finding of that sa-. 








ure of financial and intellectual . 


independence. At a time when 
hardly anyone could speak up 
without wondering what Mr, Du- 
plessis would-think and how he 
would: retaliate, labor leaders 
could feel perfectly free and se- 
cure because they knew the rank 
and file would support them. 
Over the last ten years, it was 
obvious that the real opposition 
in Quebec rested not with the 
weak and hesitating Liberal 
Party but with organized labor. 

It has been said however and 
not without truth that if labor 
in Quebec knows quite well what 


it wants to fight against, it is 


much less clear-headed : about 
what it wants to promote pol- 
itically. 

The specific labor issues are 
indeed perfectly understood, In 
the field of labor laws, for in- 
stance, the movement has elab- 


orated its demands more comp-| 


letely and consistently than any 
other social group, A book like 
Gérard Picard's “Labor Code” 
for instance with its 300 pages 
of detailed suggestions leaves 
no doubt on this point. The 
same thing could be said of 
labor’s sugestions on many. other 
problems, — 

The above mentioned criticism 
remains valid, however, if one 


has in mind an overall program ! 
One may, 


of political reform. 
argue that it is not labor’s job 
to elaborate such a synthesis 
but the fact remains that French 


Canadian workers are still only 


in the early stages of acquiring , 
an overall political sense, 

But without being too optim- 
istic, one might say, that they 
are eon and: learning fast. 


Gérard Pelletier. 


‘lations 


_tisfactory'answer is the task of 
all persons concerned with pub- 
lic affairs. The goal is tolera- 
tion and compromise, the mean 
is mediation. 

For instance, English Cana- 


_dians must learn that it is no 


use expressing annoyance or dis- 
dain for Quebec mationalism, 


for that only agravates the | 
Province’s defense-complex , —-* 
such nationalism ‘will only dis- | 


_ appear when its causes are re- 
moved, Bi-culturalism must 
therefore’ be accepted as chose 
donnée, regrettable in some ways 
perhaps, complicated no doubt, 
costly, certainly, but none the 
less ‘a fact. On the other hand, 
French Canadians must learn 


not to overstate the case for - 


bilingualism, which only accent- 
uates the economic _ insecurity 
of many English Canadians in 
established positions; there will 
always be many sectors (not 
necessarily backward areas or 
under-developed minds!) of both 
French and English Canada 


_ where knowledge of the “other” 


language will never be neces- 
sary, . 

But,a point must be reached 
where the existence of that 
other language will be accent- 
able by all without hostility, 
even by those who do not pos- 
sess a working knowledge of it. 
The fight to obtain and the fight 
to obstruct bilingual stamps, 
bank notes, departmental letter- 
heads, embassy plates, hotel 
names, transportation tickets, 
official signs, , government che- 
ques, and other assorted trivia, 
‘have consumed more energy on 


both sides than would suffice . 


to increase by ten per cent 
Canada’s gro 9 national product, 
whereas in & mature bi-ethnic 
nation and under wise govern- 
ments, such symbols: would 


-exist as a matter of course and 


be welcomed for their’ educa- 
tional value. 


Underlying Problems 

Still it must be realized that 
the question of , symbols will 
never be-really settled until the 
underlying problems are square- 
ly met, At the present time, the 
poblem of. federal-provincial re- 
is perhaps the most 
important: facet of the older 
challenge of bi-culturalism, Since 
the Second World War, ‘the 
province of Quebec has clearly 
demonstrated that she will not 
let herself be geared into a con- 
tinental economy by bribes or 
by intimidation; and yet the 
federal administration and the 
combined opposition have proven 
themselves singularly inept at 
tackling the problem, and at 
providing Canada with the unity 
of purpose required to survive 
an industrial revolution based 
on automation, cybernetics, and 
thermo-nuclear energy. Certain- 
ly no one should be deluded into 
believing that the goal is in 


sight! Yet some milestones have 


been passed. 
- Past Domination 


\ 


On the one hand, English. 


Canada on the whole has ceased 
ta be ees of HE Cae 


- while conducting one’s 


nada, The old aes of French 
and papist domination ‘are be- 
‘coming a thing of the past, 
except for a dwindling lunatic 
ringe unable to read the demo- 
graphic statistics, On ‘the con- 
trary, the importance of bi- 





‘culturalism as a dike against 


complete’ americanization + lis 
gradually being recognized, as 
can be seen from the reports of 
the Massey and Fowler PRET 
missions, | 

On the other hand, French Ca- 
nada is beginning to realize that 
the dangers which presently be- 
set it are more internal than 
etxernal. Time has proven ‘that 
no one can stamp out the French 
Canadian ethos; but it may well 
peter out through its own inbred 
anemia if it fails to adjust itself 
to a Twentieth Century Canada, 
Consequently, the rising genera- 
tions in Quebec are turning away 
from the defensive forms of cle- 
rico-nationalism and seem willing 
to gamble all their slowly accu-, 
mulated protective traditions on 
the one chance that in fair and 
open competition they wilt prove 
themselves equals to the other 
language group, 

The future of Canada belongs 


‘to those parties and politicians 


who can canalize the above ten- 
dencies into enlarged areas of 
compromise and understanding, 


Ÿ and who, tackling the remaining 


problems resourcefully and cou- 
rageously, wil at least provide 
their country with a truly na- 
tional democratic faith, 





‘A FREE THINKER LOOKS .. . 


(Continued from page 1) 
world. Its professional men are 


‘ no more inclined to charitable 


behaviour and as a rule, they 
use their religious and human- 


"istic training as little more than 


‘a screen behind which they can 
‘more safely conduct their busi- 
ness, (Political corruption is 
rampant in Quebec and has lately 
been the object of stern warnings 
iby prominent members of the 
Clergy.) This problem is by no 
means restricted to Quebec, it is: 
one of major concern to Church 
authorities throughout the world, 
but it is relevant to mention it 
here. French Canada appears 
inclined to follow particularly 
the more external and ritualistic 
aspects of religion, perhaps at 
the expense of the more essential, 
and the clergy itself is probably 
responsible : for the deviation, 
The French Canadians confess 
regularly and attend mass on) 
Sundays, but apart from this and 
a somewhat oblique compliance 
with the canons ‘of sexual res- 
traint, ‘they show little evidence 
of being a God- abiding popula- 
‘tion. Among the educated and", 
leisurely classes, it is fashionable 
to pay lip service to religion 
more 
private afifairs according to an- 
other set of standards, Victorian 
hypocrisy, it will be seen, is not 
the monopoly of English Canada, 
I have searched for an explana- 


. tion other than the frailty of 


human nature to account for this. 
unexpected reversal of creed on. 


<i the part of those who submitted 


MESES on page pals 
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Sovereignty for Quebec”? 


By André d'Allemagne 


McGILL DAILY 


In 1967 the Canadian Confederation will be one hundred years old. The unification of Ca- 
nadian provinces into a federal state was not easy to achieve and today, after almost a century, it is 
often proposed to revise the whole political structure of Canada. In Quebec, where over 80% of the 
population has a different language, faith and cultural background from the rest of Canada, it 
is a fact that several individuals and groups advocate a new constitution the main purpose of which 
would be to decentralize our political life, Some would even go as far as to call for the withdrawal 
of French Canada from the confederation and the establishment of a completely independent 
French state in what is today the Province of Quebec. 


This dream of a “Laurentie”, 
although discarded by many as 


‘more mythical than serious, is 


nothing new among French- 


“Canadian intellectuals and poli- 


tical thinkers. I't is only the re- 
sult of what the American his- 
torian Mason Wade has called 
“the latent tendency to separat- 
ism pvhich has always been 
implicit in French-Canadian na- 
tionalism in time of ‘crisis.” 

Such talk may seem strange, 
however, at a time of general 
“prosperity, when a spirit of 
bonne entente seems ‘to prevail 
more than ever between the two 
major ethnic groups. But to 
understand the attitude of 
French Canada towards .Confe- 
deration, one must look closely 
at the tide of our history for the 
past two hundred years, as seem 
‘from a French-Canadian point 
of view. 


The Tragedy of Defeat 

The first fact to keep in mind 
— one that is generally ignored 
by many Canadians outside Que- 
bec — is that at the time of the 
English conquest New France 
was a young but prosperous and 
well-organized colony, with its 


own social and political institu-. 


tions ,well adapted to the needs 
and spirit of the country. The 
feudal system in Canada was 
very far from any kind of sla- 
very or tyranny. So much so that 
Mason Wade writes: “The so- 
ciety of Now France was not 
stable but constantly evolving; 
and the social ladder was open to 
whoever had the energy and the 
will to climb it.’ And Thomas 
Costain confirms: “The system 
was feudal, it is true, but it 
supplied the merits of feudalism 
rather than the faults.” So when 
the British invaded Canada, they 
found a relatively prosperous 
and happy ‘society which had its 
own industries, government and 
even cultural élites, 

- : A military defeat partly disor- 
ganized this society, but it did 
not crush its will to live and to 
remain itself, Today’s historians 
and philosophers agree that 
the mere force of arms 
is not the basis for international 
law, and history has often since 
proven that conquered people as 
a rule have fought on and on to 
‘keep their culture, their lan- 
guage, and whenever possible to 
regain their political indepen- 
dance. This, from the start, was 
to be the reaction of .Frencl 


Canada. REDE A 


The Background of 
Confederation 

Left to themselves, the French 
Canadians began to resist any 
move to assimilate them, despite 
Murray’s program (which was 
thus described by Mason Wade: 
“An old French colony was to be 
remade into an English colony. 
English laws and English courts 
‘were established, and provision 
was made for a large influx of 


British settlers... Assimilation 
was to be the order of the day.”) 

Later on, the Durham report 
recommended the union of En- 
glish Upper Canada and French 
Lower Canada as a measure to 
make Canada once and for all an 
entirely British country. Both 
former provinces were to have 
equal representation in the new 
Parliament, although the popu- 
lation of Lower Canada was 
650,000 and that of Upper Cana- 
da only 450,000. English was to 
be the only official language 
throughout the country, In spite 
of violent opposition and numer- 
ous petitions from both French 
and English elements, the Union 
Act was finally adopted in 1840, 
According to the Act, the debts 
of the two iprovinces were assu- 
med by the new government, that 
of Lower Canada being of 95,000 
pounds, as compared to 1,200,000 
pounds for Upper Canada. Later 
on, Sir Allan MacNab was to 
say of the Union Act: “It was 
enacted with the sole motive of 
reducing the French Canadians 
under English domination.” 
Heavy British immigration was 
then organized to outbalance the 
numerical superiority of French 
Canada, and in fact, the English 
population soon became predo- 
minant, 

This, then, was the background 
for Confederation. 


The Confederation Pact 
The growing danger of Ameri- 


, can expansion prompted England 


to create a strong and united 
Brittsh country in her remaining 
colonies of North America, But 
this idea of a Canadian Confe- 
deration of provinces was not 
readily accepted by all, far from 


it. From the very beginning, . 


numerous groups were to raise 
strong protests in Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and British Columbia. In Que- 
bec, opposition was probably 
stronger than anywhere else. 


Public meetings were held and 
petitions were sent to the gov- 
ernment in an all-out effort to 
avoid what a notable opposition- 
ist speaker, J. F, Perrault called 
“the political suicide of the 
French race in Canada’. Many 
French Canadians indeed be- 
lieved that Confederation would 
only multiply the numerical 
superiority of the English ele- 
ment, and eventually lead to the 
final assimilation of Quebec. 

French Canadians, however, 
had little choice since they were 
already a minority. In Confede- 
ration, they began to see the 
possible birth of a new country 
in which there would no longer 
be any conqueror nor conquered, 
but the union of two races with 
equal rights and equal standing. 
Thus, Confederation was con- 
sidered ns a pact between French 
and English in Canada. In fact, 
it gave French Canadians a pro- 





vince of their own, with a gov- 
ernment of their own and the 
possibility to re-establish their 
own brand of social, economic 
and political institutions. It gave 
them more: the B.N.A. Act — 
which became the equivalent of a 
national Constitution — made the 
French civil law and the French 
language official in Quebec, and 
established bilingualism in Par- 
liament and at all levels of the 
federal government, In addition, 
the respective fields of jurisdic- 
tion of federal and provincial 
governments were defined, thus 
giving additional guarantees for 
the relative autonomy of Quebec 
and the safeguard of her poli- 
tical and cultural interests. 
Deception and Reaction 

It was not long, however, be- 
fore the federal government, in 
which French Canadians were a 
minority, began to take steps 
which undermined the good will 
and confidence of Quebec. As 
Mason Wade writes: “... a strong 
spirit of reaction... was greatly 
furthered by the immediate in- 
fringement and violation of Con- 
federation’s guarantees of mino- 
rity rights and privileges. Con- 
fidence in the newly achieved 
partnership of French and En- 
glish was undermined at the 
outset of the period and in two 
decades’ time the relations be- 
tween the two groups had once 
more reached a state of major 
crisis.” 

In 1871, four years after Con- 
federation, Catholic schools were 
closed in New-Brunswick, and 
the teaching of French forbidden, 
In 1890, the government of Ma- 
nitoba abolished all grants to 
French schools in the province, 
in spite of the B.N.A. Act which 
maintained all the privileges 
granted to minority groups be- 
fore or at Confederation. In 1892, 
the Jaws enacted in Manitoba 
were likewise adopted in the 
North-West Territories. 

The First World War was to 
widen the gap between Quebec 
and the rest of Canada. English 
Canadians, who still considered 
England as “the mother coun- 
try”, found it only normal that 
Canada should fight at her side. 
French Canadians, however, who 
had always considered Canada — 
and Canada only — as their 
motherland, did not see any ad- 
vantage in the nation’s direct 
intervention in nvhat seemed to 
them to be a purely European 
war, Furthermore, at the very 
time when they nvere asked to 
defend “freedom and civiliza- 
tion”, French Canadians had to 
struggle for the maintenance of 
their schools in Ontario. That 
was the time when a conservative 
Member of Parliament, H. B. 
(Morphy, nent as far as to say: 
“Never shall we let the French 
Canadians implant in Ontario the 
disgusting speech they use.” To 


this French Canadians replied 


that the fight for freedom and : 


justice was to be fought not 60 
much on the battlefields of 
Europe as in the schools of 
Ontario and the rest of Canada, 


The increasing isolation of 
Quebec, in the midst of the con- 
scription issue, led a Quebec 
M.P., J. N. Francoeur, to table 
in the provincial legislature a 
motion that Quebec “... would be 
disposed to accept the breaking 
of the Confederation Pact of 
1867 if, in the other provinces, 
it is ‘believed that she is an 
obstacle to the union, progress 
and development of Canada.” 
Although the motion was finally 
defeated, it was widely discussed 
by the press and the public, and 
it indicates to what extent gene- 
ral discontent had spread in 
Quebec. 


The Way to Centralization 


The economic crisis of 1929 
led the province to ask for fede- 
ral help. Ottawa took this op- 
portunity to engage in a vast 
program of nation-wide central- 
ization. Thus in 1927, the federal 
government had already estab- 
lished the old age pension, which 
was ‘to be the first in a series of 
federal measures in public wel- 
fare. In -1932, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Commission was 
created, And in 1934, the Bank 
of Canada was established. All 
these developments, based on the 
Lowell-Sirois report, tended to 
change the federal government 


- gradually into a truly national 


government. 


The Second World War again 
imposed conscription on a re- 
luctant Quebec. The rwar also 
gave the federal government new 
opportunities for intervention in 
provincial fields of jurisdiction. 
Thus in 1941 Ottawa established 
the national unemployment in- 
surance. In 1942, tax agreements 
between Ottawa and the provin- 
ces gave the federal government 
the right to collect income taxes 
for the duration of the war. (A 
right which has not yet been 
given back to the provinces.) In 
1949, tthe Massey Commission 
was created to enquire into the 
means of creating a centralized 
educational and cultural pro- 
gram. In 1951, the federal gov- 
ernment offered grants to uni- 
versities, in spite of articles 92 
and 93 of the BNA Act which 
place education under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the pro- 
yinces. And in 1957, the Canada 
Council, whose mission extends 
to all Canada, was considered by 
many French Canadians as a new 
attempt to impose on them a 
foreign culture under the guise 
of a vague “Canadianism”, 


The Birth of a Nation 


All these historical considera- 
tions — which are by no means 
complete nor perhaps entirely 
objective — are only intended to 
explain how history has led the 
French Canadian people to resent 
strongly any interference of the 
federal government in the terri- 
tory of their province, and to 
see in Ottawa a foreign and 
often hostile power whose ten- 
dency has always been to try and 
assimilate them. History has 
taught to French Canadians to 
be on guard for the defense of 
their rights jand their national 
identity. Two centuries of con- 
flict, as well as today’s situation, 


have also shown them that Ca- 
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nada as a whole — with the sole 
excaption of Quebec — is no 
longen their country but a 
foreign land where they cannot 
even speak their language and 
where their status is ithe same as 
that of any immigrant. And when 
today English Canadian elites 
speak about the creation of an 
original “Canadian” culture or 
promote a new ‘“Canadianist” 
philosophy, Quebec shrugs her 
shoulders, What exactly would 
that “Canadian” culture be? 
How does one “create” a cul- 
ture? Is not a national culture 
the product of national unity and 
homogeneity, rather than the 
means of achieving it? Besides, 
the French Canadians already 
have their culture: that which 
their forefathers brought with 
them from one of the world’s 
most civilized lands, and to which 
they have added a blend of their 
own. French Canadians can 
hardly be expected not to frown 
on the idea of a new “Canadian- 
ist” doctrine when they see its 
tenants oppose any truly national 
caracteristic (such as a Cana- 
dian flag and a national anthem) 
and maintain purely sentimental 
ties with British institutions be 
they outmoded or contrary to the 
interests of Canada. 


It becomes evident that to 
day’s “Canadianism” is only the 
political ideal of English Cana- 
da. As the historian Michel 
Brunet write, “the Ottawa gov- 
ernment has become and will 
remain the national government 
of English Canada... A Cana- 
dian or British American state 
and nation has emerged since 
1760... This nation is monar- 
chist, British and Protestant... 
French Canadians have only one 
national government... that is 
the government of the Province 


of Quebec.” 


A Countryless People 


Not only do French Canadians 
feel they are foreigners in 
English Canada, but they do not 
even feel entirely at home in 
their own province where the 
English language is sometimes 
imposed on them and where their 
industries, natural resources and 
economic possibilities are almost 
completely controlled by people 
from other provinces or other 
countries. Quebec is 829/, French, 
but the French element of the 
population controls less than 
259% of the provincial economy. 
Worse yet: the numerical im- 
portance of French Canada is 
weakened from year to year by 
the influx of immigrants who are 
almost all absorbed by the En- 
glish element, either because 
they are selected from British 
countries or because they are 
taught that they must learn 
English — and English only — 
if they want to succeed in Ca- 
nada, | 


French Canadians thus appear 
to be a countryless people, sur- 
rounded by the American Co- 
lossus and the rapidly developing 
giant of English Canada. And 
yet Quebec has all the character- 
istics and attributes of a nation: 
her own territory, her language, 
her racial unity, her laws and 
customs, her faith, to a certain 


. degree her way of life, and even 


her flag. 

Recent years have demon- 
strated once more ‘that the 
normal tendency of a nation is 

(Continued on Page : 
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“offer an eight year course of, 


al factor. 


“McGILL vs U of MONTREAL 


By Georges Héllal 


ED.’S NOTE — Georges Héllal, a 28-year-old native Mont- 
realer, took his B.A. at’ McGill 1955) and is presently completing 


an M.A. in philosophy at the 


niversity of Montreal, He expecta 


to go to Oxford next year, His ambitions are “to teach philosophy 


and practice it if possible.” 


Since my graduation from McGill in 1955, much water has 
run under the bridge. However, | don’t think its general atmosphere 
has changed to such an extent that my opinions would not be 

_ substantially the same if | were there today. 


: Education 
It is my strong belief that 
education is one of the strong- 
est factors in. moulding one’s 
general outlook on life. I don’t 
wish to theorize on the subject 
but the social sciences amply 
support this point of view. The 
way of life which is impressed 
on us during our formative 
years usually mark us for life. 
Family, school and society in 
general, are great educators. 

The importance of education 
appears to me as being the 
source-intuition by which we 
may understand the general 
makeup of both student bodies. 
Of course there are individuals 
who walk outside the common 
path but I am discussing the 
_ general: tendencies of these 


two groups. 


The constituent members of 
both universities vary a great 
deal. McGill is much more in- 
ternational. All mationalities 
and creeds make up its student 
body, although it is true that 
Canadians form the largest 
segment, Students of the U. 
of M., besides being for the 
most. part French Canadian, 
are also Roman Catholic, The 
fact that this faith is taught 
to them during all their pre- 
university years bears some 
importance. We must not 
forget that the teaching of 
religion and daily inculcation 
of the Christian way of life is 
fundamental to Catholic educa- 
tion; That is why this Church 
has always insisted on having 
its own schools. 

There is then the social en- 
vironment which certainly con- 
stitutes an important education- 


universities, I am in a good 
position to understand the pol- 


_ itical and intellectual outlook of 


both groups of students. The 
task of judging the students of 

U. of M. is greatly facilitated 
by their, being a homogeneous 
group. They tend to act for the 
same purpose with the same en- 
thusiasm, This would to some 
extent explain their success in 
the Blood Campaign and the in- 
ability of McGill in ever super- 

‘seding-them. The U. of M, 
unlike McGill, is not only a 
centre of higher learning, but 
one of social dynamism for 
French: Canadian culture, As 
we shall see, this force is trans- 
mitted to. their political activ- 
ities. 
A’ quick examination of the 
‘school systems will also throw 
some light on certain aspects 
of university life. 

Those who enter McGill are 
usually.» recent High School 
graduates or their equival- 
ent. Most of them pursue un- 
dergraduate studies. Most of 
U. of M. students have receiv- 
ed their B.A. degree in one of 
the many colleges affiliated with 
the university. These colleges 


: "which. the first four years may 


+e PEUR. 


“be. compared somewhat: to the: 


Having been at both. 


- comparatively few 


: four years in the High School 


System, with the exception that 
the latter stresses mathematics 
and science to a higher degree. 
The last four years make up 
the Arts course and stress the 


sciences to a higher degree, For 


the past few years, however, 
U. of M. has been offering 
night courses leading to the 
B.A. degree. The Arts course 
is currently being completely 
revalued, for the better, I 
think. 

- Besides the colleges leading to 
the B.A. degree, there exists 
the high school system quite 
similar to the English-speaking 
counterpart. These schools 
direct their students towards 


the scientific faculties whereas’ 


the colleges are supposed to 
give a humanistic education and 
open all doors to thigher educ- 
ation, 

I have tried to give the gen- 
eral: background of both student 
bodies, It is rather inadequate 
for reality is much more subtle 
and complex.. The main purpose 
was to give a fair ‘idea of the 
general facts. 


Professional Interests 


Those who enter McGill gen- 


erally do so with practical in- 
tent. Being practical does not 


exclude having high and noble 


intentions. I am saying that 


if one wishes to become an en- 


gineer, he will immediately enter 
engineering. 


the Faculty of Arts and Science 
and in his second or third year 
of undergraduate studies, ‘he 
will honour in his: chosen field. 
If he wishes to become a lawyer 
or doctor, he will pass through 


the necessary channels and take 


short cuts if possible, At U. 
of M. you will find many study- 
ing for their B.Sc. degree who 
already have completed their 
B.A. studies. The number of 
B.A. graduates studying © en- 
‘gineering would stagger many 
a McGill student. 

I have noticed that at McGill 
many more students enter the 
scientific faculties than at U. of 
M. The staple professions, i.e., 


Law, Medicine, etc., still seem to 


be favoured by French Cana- 
dians. I qualify this: statement, 
however, by adding that there 
are more and more students 
entering the scientific faculties. 
There are roughly 950° students 
studying engineering today. 
What is remarkable is that 
students 
go for basic research at U. of 


M: The other day, as I was 


talking to a Japanese doctor 
studying experimental medicine 
under Dr. Selye, he expressed 
his astonishment at the fact 
that everyone of his colleagues 
was a foreigner. ‘There was 


not even a French Canadian. 


This he could not understand, 
considering the reputation of 
Dr. Selye. I was not surprised. 


‘The French Canadian colleges 
ie have: not. Bivens an “adéquate. gdes 


If he wishes to . 
become a scientist, he will enter . 


ND DAILY. 


ucation for some decades, They 
have lacked in encouraging that 
critical, somewhat self-sufficient 
mind eager (for discovery. 
Students haye gone through a 
maze of compulsory subjects 
without ever knowing the pur- 
pose of studying them. The 
sciences being so badly taught 
because of the system, many 
were discouraged’ from pursu- 
ing a scientific career. When 
I was at McGill, students gen- 
erally seemed more impassion- 
ed for knowledge. This dif- 
ference between both univers- 
ities is due not only to prior 
education, as I have just not- 
ed in the case of the French 
Canadian colleges, but also to 
the whole social fabric which 
is very different in both cases, 
At present, French Canadians 
are centering all their ‘energies 
on French Canada itself, in all 
its )complexity. Again, how- 
ever, in many fields there are 
more and more who seek origin- 
al thought. 

The French Canadien High 
Schools direct their students 
towards the sciences. But I 
find that the zeal for knowledge 
is not as intense as it should be. 
‘At McGill, although there is 
a greater desire to know, very 
many, I think, are motivated 
by ambition and not by knowl- 
edge for its sake and useful- 
ness, By ambition, I do not 
mean the pursuit of financial 
interests (this is to be found 
. everywhere, I guess) but per- 
sonal glory, the feeling that 
you are looked up to. At U. 
of M. this is less noticeable. 

Intellectual and Artistic 
Interests 

at is important to note that 
most faculites are centered in one 
building. This is very important 
for the exchange of ideas. Be- 
cause of the disperson of build- 
ings at McGill this advantage is 
reduced. . 

As might be expected, a wider 
variety of subjects are discuss- 
ed at McGill. This may be un- 
derstood by the fact that a great 
variety of nationalities and 
creeds make up its student 
body whereas the U. of M. is 
much more ‘homogeneous cul- 
turally and religiously. 

Both universities are giving 
great importance to artistic 
activities. For many years, Mc- 
Gill has fostered the different 
artists of all fields. This year, 
the Société Artistique of the 
_U. of M. has ‘launched a very 
ambitious programme oversha- 
dowing by far the previous 
years, World-renowned artists 
have been invited to give con- 
certs. Canadian artists have 
appeared in chamber music re- 
citals, The University theatre 
was inaugurated less than a 
month ago. Much alteration 
has been given to thé plastic 
arts. The American Arts ex- 
hibition was prepared in col- 
laboration with McGill. 


Political Interests 

French Canadian students are 
primarily. interested in the 
destiny of French Canada. For 
all : practical reasons, this 
means the province of Quebec. 
I do not think it would be far- 
fetched to say that Quebec is 
“their first love. If you look 
at their political attitude, you 
will see my view point. 

The provincial and, oddly 
enough, the municipal elections, 
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8:30 P.M. 


' Curris Gym 


Tickets $1.00 at the door ~ 



























Avec les RO vian- 
des blanches, les volailles, les 
crustacés et les coquillages: 


548G—Rosé d’Anjou-Brissac 


Vin rosé, sec 
544 —Anjou blanc-Brissae 


Vin blanc, sec 
552E—Sylvaner - Léon Beyer 


Vin blanc alsacien, sec 


Avec les viandes rouges, le gi- 
bier et les fromages: 


382A—Royal Kébir 
Vin algérien rouge 
381A—Ben Afnam 


Vin algérien rouge 


Georges 1952-55 
Vin de Bordeaux rouge 


L'ART DU SAVOIR MANGER 
ET DU SAVOIR BOIRE 

EST AUSSI] 
L'ART. DU BIEN VIVRE 


MARIAGE HARMONIEUX 
DES METS ET DES VINS: 


Avec les entremets, les fruits et 
' leg desserts sucrés: 


5642G—Royal de Neuville ’ 
Vin d’Anjou-Saumur, 


544H—Vouvray Mare Brédif 


690F—Vouvray Marc Brédif 
Vin blanc demi-sec 
et mousseux 

416 —Loupiac Dourthe Fréres 


et blanc 


‘Les Nos de code 542G, SH. et 
590F sont aussi des vins par- 
faits pour toutes réceptions ct 
célébrations joyeuses. 


894 —Château La Tour Saint- 


Un bon conseil: en achetant vos vins dans les magasins de la CLQ 
mentionner les nos de codes en plus des noms des vins. 
Découpez et conservez cette annonca qui sera toujours pour vous 
‘un bon guide dans vos choix, 





rosé et pétillant 


Vin blanc demi-sec 
et pétillant. 


Vin de Bordeaux, doux 









ENJOY THE FRUITS 
OF YOUR 






SAVINGS 


Le 


THE MONTREAL 


CITY & DISTRICT 


SAVINGS BANK 


Founded in 1846 


Safety Deposit Boxes at All Our Offices ¥ 





ALL OUR BRANCHES ARE OPEN EVERY EVENING 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
FROM 7 TO 8 O'CLOCK 


THERE 1S A BRANCH IN YOUR VICINITY + 
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THE FRENCH-CANADIAN B.A. OR COURS CLASSIQUE 


C ease 


DJS NOTE — Abbé Adrien Bluteau, presentlyy  secretary- general of 
Colleges, is one of Quebec's most prominent educators. A’ graduate of Laval University, 
he had an extensive teaching career before reaching his present position. He is also a well-known 
radio personality. In this article he outlines the system of secondary education which prevails in 


By Abbé Adrien Bluteau 
“the Federation of 


Quebec and whose differences from English-speaking high schools is striking since it results in a 
Bachelor's degree and entitles the graduate to -cnter professional faculties without the four-year 


course of university studies required from the high school graduate, 
A student who has finished his 7th year of primary school 
or even his 6th can be admitted to the classical course if he has 
the abilities. He thereby engages in an 8-year course which cor- 
responds to high school and college together. At the end of these 
Papers he will obtain from the university to.which the classical 
lege is affiliated a degree of bachelor of arts. With that 
plone he can enter any faculty. 


_-Where Is The Course Given? 
The classical course in Quebec 
is generally given in: priviate 
institutions, most of which re- 
ceive government help, These 
institutions are called séminai- 
res, colléges, juvénats or con- 
vents in case of girls. Since 


| 1954, the public schools give the 


first four years, j.s. the equiva- 
lent of high school. Even though 
these schools are mostly run by 


religious orders, their students 


are absolutely free to select 
their path in life. Furthermore 
in colleges and seminaires direct- 
ed by priests, 20 p.c. of the 
teachers are lay. 

Program. Of The Classical 


> ‘Course 
a) In general: Our classical 


course has been conceived as an 
8-year unit during which the 


student, after his primary cour- , 
se, studies French, English, an- > 
cient languages, history, gedgra- 
phy, mathematics, sciences, lite- 
( rature, pholosophy and morality. 


During the years the relative 
importance of these various dis- 
ciplines has varied but one tried 
to bear in mind for each of these 
subjects a minimum sufficient to 
enable our graduates to be ac- 


_quainted with more than just a 


few hubjects, precisely for the 
reason that our B.A. opens the 
doors to all faculties and in 
order that our students have a 
general culture. 

Faced with the vastness of the 
-notions: which one needs to ac- 


quire’ today to be “clear about : 


everything” other nations have 


RS since long adopted the classical 


course with options; i.e, that 


after two or three years the 


student chooses among the disci- 
plines those which agree most 
with his tastes or with the stu- 
dies he intends to pursue at the 
“university. Thus in given sub- 
jects he will be ahead of our own 
(Quebec) student. 

We of Quebec have tried lon- 
ger to preserve the whole which 


agreed most with our national 


traditions and with the idea we 
had of culture, Were we right 
or wrong? The discussion of this 
question woûld carry me too far. 
As a matter of fact, neverthe- 
less, our course are beginning 
to become diversified. Two im- 
portant commissions are actu- 


ally at/work, one in Quebec City,/ 
to try and 


one in Montreal, 
establish the program(s) which 
would best serve present needs. 
But we have not waited to make 
changes. 

… b) In particular, In Quebec, 
today, one can follow the classi- 
cal course and obtain a B.A. in 


different’ ways: The study of 


Greek is no longer compulsory: 


a - 


ae 


with the specialized or honors 


that the latter provide more 
scientific studies than we do. 
Should we give specialized cour- 
- ses? That is another question 


If one compares our: courses 


courses in sciences, it is evident \ 
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finishes his studies earlier than 
the young French Canadian, I 
cite some figures drawn from an 
investigation made by Mr. 


. Jean-M, Beauchemin in Novem- 
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ber 1956, 


A student who wants to be-\. 2 
come a doctor will obtain his 2% 


 (Continued on Page 6) 


Come a few blocks East 


for a complete 


assortment of 


SPINNING EQUIPMENT 


many are the students who do 


not study it. The: students who 
want to complete their classical 
course at the university college 
of Quebec City can go directly 


with their B.A, into second year! 


engineering. Those of Montreal 


are at liberty ty take courses ! 


which prepare them while still 
in college to enter second year 
of engineering or medicine, de- 
pending on whether they follow 
section A, where the accent is on 
literature 


and ‘philosophy, or: 


section B, which insists on che- : 


‘mistry and biology, or section C 


which 4ends more to mathema- 
tics and physics. 


which the two commissions I 
metnioned: earlier will have to 
decide, — 


Length Of Course 


L] 
Liu mé 


An objection frequently heard 


is that our course is too’ long 
and that elsewhere young men 
enter university far earlier than 
ours do, That is possible. Every- 
thing depends on what one wants 
to teach students before they 
begin to specialize. We have 
tried maintain.a sufficiently ad- 
vanced general course before en- 
abling student té specialize. In 
spite of that, it is not always 


BAIT CASTING 
TROLLING EQUIPMENT 
ALY FISHING 


| also 
© Peterboro Boating 


@ Johnson Outboard Motors 


e Hunting, etc... 


true that the foreign student 
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Don’t bother*me I’m terribly busy 


A child is starting to build a village 
It’s a city, a county | \ 
Who knows? 3 \ | > 


Soon the universe. 
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He’s Playing. 


These wooden blocks are houses he moves about and castles’. 
This flat piece makes a sloping roof not at all bad to look at 
It’s quite something to know which way the road of cards will turn: 
This could change completely ” 

the courses of the mayer 


Because the .bridge makes 4h beautiful a reflection 
on the water of the carpet 


It’s easy to have a tall tree 
And to put a mountain underneath | ; 
so it'll be high up. 


Happy playtime! Paradise of liberties! 
But above all don’t put your foot in the room 
You never know. what might*be in this corner 
Or whether you are going’ to crush the favourite 
among the invisible flowers . x 


This is my. box toys 


Full of words for weaving marvellous patterns 


For uniting separating matching 
Soon the unfol ing of the dance 

And suddenly a clear burst of! laughter 

That one thought had been forgotten 

A gentle flip of the finger 

And the star 

Which hung s0 delicately - 

At the end of a flimsy: thread of light 

Falls, and makes rings on the water he 

Of love of tenderness who would dare to doubt 
But not two cents worth of respect for the established order 
Or for‘politeness or this precious discipline — 

A levity and practices fit to scandalise important people 

He arranges words for you as if they were simple songs 

‘And in his eyes one can ‘see his mischievous pleasure 

At knowing how under the words he twists GRR around 
And treats the mountains 
As if they were his very ow 

He turns the room upside aon and truly we're lost our way 
As if it was fun just to fool peopl 

‘And yet in his left eye when the right is smiling 

A supernatural importance is imparted to the leaf of a tree 
As if this could be of great significance : 

Had as much weight in his scales 

‘As the war of Ethiopia’ Ait, 
In England’s. | ree | 
We are not ‘book-keepers 

Everyone can see a green dollar bill 


on" 


‘But who can see through it 


except a child 2: 
Who like him can’ see through it quite freely 
Without being in the least hampered by it or its limitations 
Or by its value of exactly one dollar 
For he sees through his window thousands/ of marvellous toys. 
And has no wish to chose between these treasured 
No desire or necessity 


Not he | wx apr Sh e 
For ES ey Ss are/so big shor take everything. | Sao 
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1406 ST.DENIS 


Branch: 6955, St. Hubert St. 


the “COOL CONTROL” brew 


with the friendly flavour people 
everywhere are taking to. Keep 
Dow on hand, make any time 

a friendly time. 


“COOL CONTROL" BREWED 
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doctorate in medicine in his 20th ~~ 
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Ho * McGlLL BA Vs. 


~ university. If he wants a B.Sc,: 
_ he ‘can obtain it in his 16th year 
Me ‘of ‘study at the University of 
Montreal and McGill, but ‘only 


. 
> re 
"1, . 


vof primary school. But a large 
ER number ‘of our students {begin 
~~ ‘their classical course after only 
six or even five years. Further- 

"7s more, the junior matriculation 
HET Lis obtained at the end of the 


“Sith year in Quebec, but only 
Rt bi ‘the 12th year, in Ontario, This 
=> question thus is very complex 
PO and a clear-cut answer is im- 
“ne. posible. 

MUR Number Of Students 

Fret Another question is that of 
HER the number of students who take 
RE OF shuold take the classical 
Ss). course, Let us: first note that 
tong two years ago the Quebec Edu- 
#02 cation ‘Department decided to 
i McGILL vs. U. OF M. 
FR ‘(Continued from page 4) 
“> grip the U, of M: students to. 
NE > ‘a much greater extent that do 
©) the federal elections, During 
NOM >the last municipal elections, 
“=! hundreds of students freely 
PERTIAAL 

"20121 gave their time working at the 
“7 2- polls, They fiercely; backed 
> Mayor Drapeau. His defeat 
‘== dealt such a blow that students 
FOR / talked about it for weeks: 
REX À This certainly eludes the gen- 
>) eral mentality of the McGill 
=) student who is much more in- 
MU) terested in federal politics. Yet 
LE eV on. both ‘sides the attitude is 
2 understandable. For the French 
“>> Canadian, his way of life de- 
ARE pends on how Quebec is goyern- 
WANT. ed and how its’ institutions 
WMA ‘function. Thé English-speak-. 
(EVE 2 ‘ing Canadian does not have this 
= "problem and naturally. looks ‘to 
+ Ottawa. In his psychological 
Sipe: “attitude, the French Canadian. 
tte student “sees: Ottawa ras far. 
FRA “away and remote, run primarily 
2. “by and for the nine other prov-°” 
MEN inces, ‘This attitude may be un- 
REEFS i fortunate but I believe it to be 
ET true.) x These two different 
eR . political attitudes are well 
Dee. typified by both McGill and U. 
4 ee of M, students. 2 | 


User At ‘McGill you will find more 
Pen discussion of. international’ pol- 
~~ ‘ities. ‘This is due no doubt, in 
“> ‘good part, to the great number 
M lot foreign students. . It is re- 
"))--markable that. those who ‘con- 


Pasi ‘tinuously discuss world affairs 
HO ab Us of M, ate mostly, for- 
Bae eigners or newly-arrived: im- 
EU + migrants. 
A yey tt Conclusion 
FAT 
~~ There is only one reflection 
2-1 wish to make, If) English- 
| AUDE speaking Canadians and French 
tasers “Canadians ‘understood each 
Ei ~~ other’s behaviour (they! are real 
RAS and deep-rooted) many  pre- 
Rey ie “judices would vanish for it is 
~~ usually ignorance which breeds 


AE es prejudice. A ‘comparison — of 
Are I ‘hope, the chance of funders 
») ~~ ‘standing a little, more clearly 


“7 the differences of outlook,  * 


: ss x . 
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it Bas "year of study at the University ! 
fe =) of, Montreal, McGill, Alberta . 
FAN > ‘and the United States. He would 
Ns jobtain it in this 19th year, of 
reas “study at the University of To- 
ae ronto or in a “Belgian or. French : 


Yy ae 

7 vin his 17th year nt the Univer- 
a “sity of Toronto. Notice’ that. 
: on Fe these figures presuppose 7 years 








COURS. CLASSIQUES + 


‘call secondary education” | all. ; 
non- professional education which _ 
‘is given in the 8th, 9th ,10th or 
lith yeur, whethees classical. or) 
not. So that, to give the statis- 
tics of our colleges without. in- 
cluding those of public schools 
where “secondary education” is 
now also given, would be a ‘dis- 
tortion of the picture, If:we take” 
the population of our- colleges 
without. taking into account the 
2,500 \French-Canadians ‘register- 
ed in English institutions, we 
also distort the picture. More- 
over, it must be noted that the 
overwhelming majority of our 
graduates proceed to university, 
which is not the case of high 
school graduates, What is: the 
ideal percentage of the: popula- | 
tion which ought/to go to a clas- 
sical college or, in \English 
terms, to high school and col- 
lege, since our course comprises 
, both? 

If one relies on newspaper, it 
seems that the Russians manage 
to give that type of education 
‘to a record number of students. 
At the-high school level in the 
’U.S., the figure is 30 p.c. What 
about Quebec? The figures pub- 
lished by Mr. Beauchemin in the 
Bulletin de Ja Fédération des 
Collèges Classiques are as fol- 
lows:. 

“Tf one estimates Hint bp, Ci 
of our children are capable of 
reaching the level of a-B.A., 
there were’ in 1956°in Quebec 
about 4,500 boys and as many 


“girls in that category. 


».“Among that very superior: 
‘group, ‘in:1966, there were 1,200 
male ‘and 120: female bachelors, 
or 27 p.c,.. and 9: p.c of. those 
capable, 

“Tf one assumes that the Uni- 
versities TE each year as 
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* (Continued from. page 5). | 
| i 


many non- bachelor as bachelor © 


students, one can’ conclude that 


~ about 2,400 students who are 


capable reach the B.A. level 


(whether they actually take the | 
| degree or not: The conclusions 


are self-evident: 


1) More than 50°‘ p.c. of the 


‘ capable boys do’ not reach: the 
B.A, level'nor enter University; 


2) More than three quarters 
of capable girls do not attain the 


B.A. level; 


3) The criterium of 15 p.c. 
used to determine the number of 


those capable of higher studies 


is very severe. It may possibly 
have to be 25 p.c.; 
4) If 25 pic. is used as a cri- 


terion, one must. conclude that — 


two-thirds of those capable do 
not reach the level of studies of 
which they are capable.” (Bul- 
letin de la Fédération des Col- 
lèges Classiques, Vol, 111, no. 3, 


 Dec., 1957, p. 8). 
With respect to school attend- - 


ance, the latest figures of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
indicate that at the; superior or 


university: level: our ‘situation 


can be compared favorably with 
that of Canada as a whole and 
tht of most other provinces. 

. The Ist four:years of! classical 


college dre officially included in 


these statistics of superior edu- 
cation. They form 45 p.c. of the 
university enrollment in Quebec 
Our conclusion thus is that .clas- 


sical colleges far from putting 
a-brake on university enroll-* 


ment, on the contrary favor, by 
their presence in the various 
regions of our province, the ac- 
cess of children to, higher educa- 
tion. 


‘Ed.'s note: ra lted trom 
French by Claude-Armand Shep- 
pard, 


“STUDENTS AT. THE SUPERIOR LEVEL 
i Boys and Girls, 1956- 1 


~ 


ra Batty universities has afforded, ’ 


~ architects; 2 


Total Population: 
population 17-24 yrs, 
Canada 16,080,791. 1,806,298 
Quebec 4,628,378 567,377 
Ontario 5,404,933 569,185 
Sources: 


1956, (7001 502-126), 


9 of attendance 


with: respect to - 
Studentstotal population: AND : | | 
population 17t024yr. . by opening a savings account at. 
78,100 0,48 * 4,3 | 
‘26,700 0.55 4.5 


23,800 : 0.44 


D.B.S., Canada Census, 1956, Bulletin 1-10 (31-167), 
* D.B:S;, Fall enrollment in University and rege Best 
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QUEBEC GRAPHIC ARTS 


i (Continged from page 11). 
delicate, ‘sensitive portraits, but. 
“all falling too; easily: into affec- 


{2° tation, UF ' 


> 


Stanley Cosgrove paints ste- 
reotyped figures, sexless indivi-,; 
duals, as disindividualized as his 
| ih with conventional : classi-' 

cism. 

Paul Beaubien ‘is, like Cos- 
grove, a decorator: he does on 


a muscular, harsh level. what” 


Cosgrove does on that of chic and 


/ good taste: stylized forms, cle-” 


-verly organized planes, every- 
thing is subjected to a decora- 
‘ tive arrangement, The important 
series of ‘watercolors swhich he 


has: Just exhibited at the Fine 


Arts'(Museum in Montreal shows 
him under a different light: the 
professional virtuosity becomes 
a colored joyfulness and an airy. 
lightness of form. 

As elsewhere in Canada, sculp- 


ture remains ithe black sheep of, 
art. Being on exterior art, a’ 


‘social art, it must rely. on the 
assistance of Ipublic ‘bodies, of 
decorators, , bene- 


Reg À 2 2 À 
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‘factors, of the élite in: ether 


words, Until now that support 


has been lacking, There still is 


a Pierre Normandeau, whose: 
works, exibite ‘their small size. 


and because of their very. mo- 
desty, impress through the ful- 
ness-of their form, the: clean- 
liness: of their matter, their 
spirit of synthesis. There is also 


* Robert; Roussil, excellent artisan 
of Cubic inspiration who unrolls 


in space organic ‘and generous 


forms, Incidentally, the museum 


of Antibes, France, has recently 
acquired one of his works. There 


is ‘finally Louis Archambault | 


whose very stylized, very aero- 
dynamic forms have always made 
me think, whatever their pro- 
portion, of a curio, But he has 


just finished an important monu- | 
mental svork “destined to. the 


Canadian pavillion at the World 
Fair in Bussels and about which 
a lot of ipraise i is being heard. 


Eds note: translated from the 


French: by RSS ee 
pard.… pan te 


NEO Ja tas 


; welt 1s ved 
ne ta LEE 
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PAULINE. CAZELAIS, BA, IL 


foot Docteur en droit de Paris 
Barrister, and Solicitor 
ATEN) AY 0 te AT. 
11875 est, rue Sherbrooke 
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RAOUL VENNAT ENRG. 
_ 3770 rue St. Denis » Tél: VI. 9-2412° 


/ Broderie en’ tous genres. 











Ecussons brodés or et argent pour poches de Blaser 
modèles: spéciaux pour. les diverses facultés! | 
médécines, droit, etc. 


. 
— 


‘Emblèmes pour Associations Sportives. 


Nous invitons les étudiants de langue anglaise’ 
à prendre part au 


Voyage de Vacances en Europe 
DEPART. DE MONTREAL S. S. HOMERIC, 9 JUIN 


Angleterre -: Belgique - Hollande - France! = Suisse - Italie 5 
é L'exposition Universelle de Bruxelles 


68 Jours, dont Traversées classe touriste 
ie en | Europe $1, 285. Tous frais compres: 


Directeur : M, René, Lesc : 
professeur au Collage Stanislas de DA réel 


Prolongation facultative : Autriche: Allemagne : 
Voyage: abrégé - France - Italie - Suisse : 


51 jours - $1,075 


VOYAGE HONE 


1460, Avenue eae Montréal 2 


> 


VI. 5-821 





Acquire the habit of thrift 


| BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 


1 : 


- 89 BRANCHES. IN MONTREAL | 





















RAT | | 
«Apprenez a connatre les avantages … 


de l'épargne en ouvrant un compte 





\ . 


à | a la. Le, 


BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 


89 SUCCURSALES A MONTREAL 
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By Michel Roy 


ED'S} NOTE — Michel Roy ia attached to the Canadian RAS PNIONS agency. A graduate tn, phi- 


-until.the disappearance of that n 


press, believed that it could inform without forming and substituted for the professional journalist 


‘University of eon trees he 


was’: on 


staff of “LE. CANADA" 


DOPE a Er Ur D end 
‘L'AUT ITE. DU PEUPLE,’ participa 
al the: M Gill Daily pe Albert Camus, 1957 En of: tho’ Nobel literature prize. 

The principal phenomena which’ have marked the evolution of the press in French Canada | 
during the last fow years are: uniformixation of information techniques, depersonalizetion and 
americanization of the newspapers format and prosperity of. the yellow press. 

Being the consequence of industrialization, : ‘systematic obscurantism and the weakening of 
French culture in America, these symptoms are, to a large extent, attributable to the heedlessness 
displayed by the information press which, after having supplanted the opinion press and the party 


the passive witness of an entertaining actuality and the translator of news agency despatches. 


In view. of the present cam- 
paign of. purification of the 


the problem of the press in Que- 





Sources of Information 


sociation Press and Reuters. It 


B.U.P., also has a team of trans 


world. Except during sittings of 


“rerences are “first. atiramariced in 
English, then retranslated ‘into 
French by the French section of 
the Canadian Press. A French 


speech, a session of Parliament, - 


documents, whether French or 
bilingual, ‘are first translated 
from French into English and 
then retranslated into French. 


‘If it were only a question of 
language, if it were only a ques- 


thon of blunt facts which remain 


the same even in Chinese or Por- 
tuguese (such as a plane crash), 
one might allow or even praise 
this system. But as soon as one 
wants to report, for instance, the 
deliberations of a congress on 
education in Quebec, it becomes 
evident that Joe Smith and 


short, there are two cultures in 
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THE FRENCH. CanaDian PRESS 


‘rapid translations on Het tas 
conferred, in view. of the iuse — ia 


made of it, the statute of an 


institution. Who is responsible (aie 
The newspapers of French Ca- 
nada, and, generally, all those : 1° 
who accept this regime, not ex- =: 
cluding the journalists them!) 
selves, The Canadian Presa news ei 
agency being a cooperative, it Plt 1 
is the members who establish Pi iid 
its policy. And, if one excludes | 
some rare and timid attempts, Ta T 
no member from French Canada’ 
has as yet proposed a reform, 
No French-Canadian institution. lien 
has yet concerned itself with 9 & 
this problem whose very exit Panic 


ence is ignored. 


It is of course true that the ge 
newspapers havo become com- 


| Baptiste Gagnon will not react AS 
= scandal sheets, it might be useful With the exception of Montréal.  slators to revise and complete . } = Peres 
fi to inquire into the causes of thelr, Matin (served ARE by the Bri- _ the copy received from the Cana- pace ek ve Bares ee sek Lt pee wie Rires 
A success; and, beyond these, into fish United Press, all these dai- dian Press), the cultural prob- English es rey i tl the owners (businessmen, net à 
Pr the condition of the press which Jies participate’ in the French lem would’ not exist. But such sae ene pestis per at HAL journalists) ere’ as pe sf 
ae claims to fight them. Indeed, | Section of the Canadian Press, a ' is not the onse. Most dallies, ‘i nari eee hi D pea eae ea tesa Mir 
Hi although the religious and civil translation office opened in 1951 whose individual sources of in- nh Aa - halt Rate to increase the budget oe eyes pane 
Ke authorities might succeed in  ¢ meet the obvious needs of our formation are almost nil, rely nore md en = At iy editorial denses woe 
ir stemping out their publications : : bilingual country. That service  exclusively on the French Serv- RSR re as ies ene el ng The Es ba 
‘a (by means which the end does not’ transmits, after selection, con- ice of the Canadian Press, RENE cick = ries hi e Easy Wey Out Enr 
Lee always justify) the causes which densation, translation : and Whether they do or do not Lita arta We < heen ss n Due to lack of means, the edi- “en | 
NE made, them popular will not abridgment, the despatches ema- have the means, they have no SRE Eure Len" (oral staff of the dailles are | 
ne disappear so easily. nating from the English service correspondents in Europe, in the jrs 8 the! oth it =F ein inadequate ‘and succumb to the — 

wm Tt would be naive to think that ¢¢ the Canadian Press the As. U.N. nor anywhere else in the Oh or me 0er Cultare, In temptation of facility: the des- 
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a ment-Jourmal (total circ 123,778); Federal Parliament is very often . "edt N E T T O Y¥ E U R S 

Le :one in Ottawa: le Droit (circ. eee on ace monde in most 
FR 300,000); one in Sherbrooke: La of the French-speaking: press . ? pen DE 
| Tribune (cire. 80,000); one in from Moncton to Ottawa (which a M ontrea | 
Gi Granby: La Voix de l'Est (circ. is also the case of many English 2 ÿ 

ja 12,000); one is Chicoutimi: Le  news-papers). While all French : 

207. Progrès du Saguenay (circ, papers do not subscribe to the 

pa 5,000); one in Moncton, L'Evan-  teletypography, they. all receive 

PE geline (circ, 15,000). | the same news. despatches... | 

fre! The French Service of the 

pi :With the exception of Montréal- Canadian Pres isan admirable zh 

ae “Matin, ‘which representa _ the realization on the technical level 

ine Union Nationale and specializes which transmits about 40,000 

ira in brief news items and sports: words a 
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ise AEN one. can Fi that ont are 


bec is exclusively one of the 


proliferation of yellow sheets. \ 
That is only the consequence of. 
the very vast problem of which 


wo are only becoming aware 
now. sers 
Circulation 

Of 97 Canadian dailies, whose 
total circulation is about 8,800,- 
000, 12 are French, The circula- 
tion of the English | press 
amounts to about 88% of the 
total, the remaining 17% being 
the share of the 12 French 
dailies, ‘From these 12 French 


- papers, three are published in 
Montreal: La Presse (circ, 220,- 
207); 


-Montréal-Matin (cire. 
82,443); Le Devoir (circ, 80,000) : 
three are published in Quebec 
city: L’Action Catholique (cire, 
80,000); Le Soleil et l'Evéne- 


of L’Action Catholique, which in 


‘a way is the unofficial spokes- 


man of a section of the clergy : 
and expresses the thoughts of a 
large number of Catholics in this: 


province; and of Le Devoir, 
‘which, to some extent, embodies 
neo-nationalist thinking * and, 
through its comments, attempts 
to seek the meaning of the news, 
the other French dailies limit 
themselves to the mere publica- 
tion of news and, in their edi- 
torial columns, comment on it 


using as a general standard that: 


one must do good and fight evil. 

Asa whole, the: newspapers 
publish’ most of the news with- 
aut: selection. It is in that “way. 


has a characteristic which, on 


the technical level; provokes the ~~ 


admiration of laymen and facili- 
tates extraordinarily the task of 
certain newspapers: teletypo- 
graphy or automation adapted 
to journalism, Transmitted by 
teletypes; the texts are inscribed 


‘on a perforated ribbon which 


the linotype automatically -un- 


scrambles -and- recomposes: in. 


type more rapidly than the hand 
of a Mnotypist. In-a few minu- 
tes, the copy ef the telescript 
reaches the composing room. 


Thus, the texts received in the | 
press room are, in theory, finish- 
ed products which call for no. 


revision. In. many cases, they 
are neither rewritten nor com- 
mented upon, but. published’ as 
transmitted by the agency. Thus, 
an account of a sitting of the 


day (international, 
national, local and sports news). 
Nevertheless, it is nothing more 
than a translation office for the 
use of French newspapers in a 


province which distinguishes it-~ 
: self from all the others, not only 
through its language, but alse ! 


through its different. culture. 


Moreover a translation office: 


where the quality of the French 
used ig doubtful, manifestly. 
cannot meet the needs’ of the - 
French-speaking press on this 
SnEnent | 


Cultural Problem | 
If this French service were 
only an ald to the daily press 
(as is the’ case of La Presse, 


| which, besides receiving des: - 
ip PAShEsS from France-Presse and 


im 
oie Re dti Skee (Santee) STS ert CBs A (9 
PA mt > wel etree x LL TZ 


Parliament, most — newspapers | 
| withdraw their ‘correspondenta: 
in Ottawa and Quebec City. They 


again rely on the Canadian Press 


whose reporters, even if they 
‘are at times bilingual, still write . 


all their reports in English, 


Even Mr, Daplessis’s press con- 


7 


Canada and every means of in- 


formation ought to take that 
into account. 


Rather than being an institu- 
tion conceived fer French Ca- 
nada and adapted to its needs, 
the French Service of the Cana- 


‘dian Press is a dispensatory of 


Compliments 


SaaS 


Las Ce 





‘des plus nouveaux 
et plus modernes 


 BUANDIERS 


(MONTREAL) INC. 


Patches from news agencies are 0 | 


published . without explanatory 
comments; typogmaphical pre. 


sentation is poor and coloriess: | 
when reading the despatches of |) | 
some French. newspapermen, ono ~ ‘ee 
often. wonders if these texts 
are not poor transtations from a 


a 
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The French Canadian Press... 


the English, since the editorial 


a staff,. who are no longer the 
00 product of a rigorous discipline, 


‘have fallen under the influence 
of the americanization of tech- 


th i niques-and have been given texts 


to translate before they have 
learned to write French correct- 
ly. Discouraged, some young 


ie : staffers give up; editors refuse 


to. form specialists © who 
through their comments, would 


2," explain the news. 


* Under these conditions, the 
dailies are dull and grey. The 


rs ee ‘readers find every day on page 


one the classic international des- 
“patches, literally _ translated. 
= What is the meaning for them 
of the Bagdad Pact conference 


< geen through the eyes of the 


A.P, correspondent in Ankara, 


whose despatches are abridged 
~~ and brutally. served to a public 
- which: “does 
#0 them? Which role does the jour- 
»-nalist play in interpreting and 


‘not understand 


> publicizing inofrmation? Almost 


a none, if one excepts the writers 


for Le Devoir. As we will see 


+ Jater,-Le Devoir tries to achieve 
apparently . 
~~ meets the needs of an important 


a formula which 


section of the reading public. . 


=. As a result, readérs have lost. 
‘all contact with the reality of 


international events, if not. of 
national ‘or provincial news. 


Ss a They lose interest, save when a” 


scandal occurs, and prefer the 
pages’ of. local news where, like 
in the English papers, the trivial 
Le details are innumerable:  ad- 
dresses" of the witnesses 
of the © accident; name _ of 
the policeman who * arrested 
the villain after a 


geous fireman, and other news 
of this type. 

| Little by little, the readers 
have acquired. the-habit of look- 


~~ ing for the entertaining aspect 
LATE of news: how. ATOPDYÉ passes) RUE 


-embassy? : 


eo RE mane’ 
~~  hunt described in rich detail; re- 
M0 action of the wife of the coura- 
“sweetened © words: 
‘read, as can be seen from statis- 


Krushev drink’ at the cock- 
tail party of the Turkish 
What :.was the 
attitude’ of Parisian women 
to the presence of 1,800 news- 
papermen at the NATO confe- 
rence? “Human interest” domi- 


“nates. How often did Ike touch. 


his forehead during his speech? 


What did really happen to Sarah 


Churchill in Los Angeles? 

Evolution of the Reading Public 
This evolution of the reading 
public is not limited to French 
Canada. It has also occurred in 
varying’ degrees everywhere in 
the western world. Everywhere, 
the owners of newspapers dis- 


cover that “human interest’ is 


indispensable food for shes taste 


of the public, 


. But in. French Candas that 


evolution is characterized by the 


proliferation of newspapers 
which, precisely, seek to satisfy 
a public fed up with the big 
information press. 

The information press has for 


too long disregarded the true. 


needs of the public: the need to 
understand, to visualize clearly 
the sense of a political ‘deye- 
lopment, the need _to- know what 
exactly is the meaning of* the 
Franco-Tunisian conflict, the po- 
litics of Soukarno, the Rapacki 


plan, the need to know how par- ~ 


ticular events ‘can touch them. 
One neglects to communicate to 
him, save a final communiqué, 
the.meaning and impact of an 
international conference : which 
might determine peace, stop re- 


armament, promote a new. alli-° 


ance. That role of interpreta- 


tion, without which the cold des- 
patches of a news agency to not 


touch the public, is abandoned by. 
the ditorial writers 
are seldom 


tics. One comes to believe that 
news agency despatches are real- 
ly a finished product while in 


reality ‘they are only the “Taw 


#2 Soe 
grare eo ~ 


whose — 


(Continued from P. 7) 


materials, the raw information 
which then, experience joufnal- 
ists, in each daily, prepare, pre- 
sent clearly © and if need be, 
explain. 


In what way then does the. 


French-Canadian press differ 
from the English? There is no 
difference, And that is the great 


- problem. If there is a difference, 


it lies in the fact that the French 
press is less informed, offers less 
rading matter. This perhaps also 
explains: the gradual defection 
of many French Canadians who 


resort to the’ English, papers.. 


Why indeed : read a translated 


despatch in a French newspaper 


when one:can find the original in 
detail in an English paper? The 
formula itself of the information 
press of Quebec is an imitation 
of the North. American news- 
papers. Our 
translations from English« and 
French-Canadian journalism has 
lost its original personality. 
Has it, at least, preserved its 


‘freedom? 


Freedom of the Press 
If one understands by the li- 
berty of the press the duty to 


publish everything that reaches. 


a press room, under one form or 
another, to report actual news 


as ‘faithfully as possible, to pub- 
lish protests and :criticisms of 


society, to publish the speeches 


of those who denounce free en- 
“terprise of which the press itself 


benefits, one can then say that 


. the French-speaking newspapers 


perform their duty. But if one 
has a less conservative view of 


* freedom of the press, the answer 


is less favorable, 


Indeed only seldom are at- 


tempts made to examine true 
problems 


To find in our press disunion of 
problems related to this provin- 
ce, one must generally wait for 


_abbés Dion and O'Neill to raise 
_ their voices, for Jean Drapeau to, 


newspapers are. 


- Denis’, for 


from a perspective. 
characteristic of French Canada. 


call themselves “les Canadiens”, 


as distinguished from “les An- 


glais”, -The trouble is that “les 
Anglais” also call themselves 
“Canadians”, the others being 
“the French”! -It is true that 
a tendency now exists to say. 
“Canadiens de langue francaise’! 
(French-speaking © Canadians) 
and “Canadiens de langue an- 
glaise’ (English-speaking), but 
those expressions are quite cum- 
. bersome, — 


“Although Walloons, QU here 
etc, . . . are not French, their 
language is French. In: the 
same manner, Austrians are not 
‘Germans: although they speak 
- German: Americans, Australian 
and Canadians are not English 
although they speak English. 
The English heard in Canada is 


certainly as different from Brit-— 
‘ish English as French in this * 


country is from French spoken 
in France, 

Thus “an eacataat paradox: 
‘French in Canada is different 


from the French in France, yet 


dare to make the speech he made 


on the 22nd of January at the St. 
Cardinal Léger. to 
publish, on the front of La 
Pesse, a letter denouncing that 
which the newspapers them- 
selves did not dare to denounce. 
In the Legislative Assembly in 
Quebec City, where the most un- 
believable abuses are constantly 
committed, .-newspapermen are 
passive, indifferent witnesses. 
With the exception of Le Devoir, 
which dailies denounce the abu- 
ses of the government? The 
French-speaking press? No, The 
English-speaking? No, 

How can. one wonder at the 
profound silence of the French- 


speaking press, depersonalized, 


americanized as it is, when read- 
ers, annoyed by a formula which 
no longer answers their needs, 
adopt the yellow. press which 
offers them entertainment in un- 
adulterated from? One must-ad- 
_ (Continued on Page 16) ~ 
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I would call ‘geographical or hore 
izontal varieties of French, 
The average observer — will 


also notice social or vertical dif- 


ferentiations in the manner 
French is pronounced, The more 


educated people are,’ the more 


they use ‘a French resembling — 


“the one taught in schools. In. 


short,. each individual speaker 
finds himself at the crossroads — 
of geographical and social 
linguistic patterns, Hence the 
numerous varieties “of spoken 


French, some of which are not- 


iceable only to a trained ear. 
However it does not take long 


: to detect the origin of a person 


speaking French with a typical- 
Swiss, Canadian, 
Marseilles, Lyons, Alsatian, Lille 
or Parisian acent. Even: in~ 


this: province, it is quite easy : 


to guess whether an individual 
comes from Montreal, Quebec 
City or St. Joseph de Beauce, 
As for the so-called “Parisian” 
French—usually ‘confused * with 


what I would call “Standard” 


French—it-is itself a local var- 
iety of French characterized by 
a particular pronunciation which 
is not considered as being’ very 
refined and by a: lot of. local 
slang words, 

It is’ true of course that 


““Standard” French developed in 


very narrow circles,-i.e., among 
the aristocrats and Jater the ed- 
ucated . bourgeois of Paris. 
Students: of French know. well 
the influence of the Parisian 
“salons” in the 18th century. on 
the evolution of "French! as 
France was unified very early 
with a strong central govern- 
ment in Paris and as Paris was 
the meeting place of writers and 
“beaux-esprits’” for centuries, 
the language used by, Parisian 
aristocrats and bourgeois was 
considered. the — only 


“French and imitated so wide- 
ly that today it has become the 
“Standard” French taught aj! 
around the world, the French 

~ (Continued on Page 12) 
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our French-Canadian play- 
wrights dedicated themselves 
mostly to the evoking of the 
past, without even a glance at 


what was happening in them 


and around them. In a lighter 
mood, they would imitate 
French playwrights by making 
fun of society, but in a very 
limited field of observation. 
Our own actors, usually sur- 
rounded by actors imported 
from France or from Belgium, 
- would only ocasionally devote 
themselves to the performance 
of a Canadian play, the Par- 
isian melodrama or vaudeville 
being much more secure at the 
box-office, While it was 
thought that one should go and 
hear a Canadian play written 
here, it was considered more 
as a patriotic duty than as an 


>. artistic responsibility, 


In fact, in the last 20 years, 
there has been such a consider- 
able change in the general -at- 
titude of French-Canadian play- 
goers, that although I thought 


I could use most of an article. 


‘written on the same topic, in 


April, 1941, for “Le Quartier. 


Latin”, I find that what was 


probably right at that) time 


would definitely. be wrong to- 
rn day. ! “ 
I was complaining then about 


the Iron Curtain drawn up in ~ 
“Montreal between East and. 


West, and which on a smaller 
scale, was typical of Canada as 
a whole because of the failure 
of its two main races to mix 
intellectually and to understand 
each other, Since then, the 
Stratford Festival, after the 


Dominion Drama. Festival, has: 


appeared and grown up, attract- 
ing English and French play- 
wrights and actors, as well as 
playgoers of different origins, 
and offering them the privil- 
ege of partaking in a double 
culture. In recent years, -ob- 
servers have marvelled at the 
“presence of so many! English 
playgoers at the performances 
given by la Compagnie Mad- 
eleine  Renaud-Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault or Ja Comedie-Francaise, 


"and of so many French play- 


goers at Her Majesty’s theatre 


for performances of Shakes-.. 


peare or O'Neill. But what is 
still more comforting is the at- 
tendance” ‘of such bilingual 
‘audiences at the plays effered 
by le Theatre du Nouveau 
Monde, le Theatre-Club or be- 


fore Gratien Gelinas as Fridolin 


or Ti-Coq. 

| A change has _ also occurred 

"in our educational background, 
‘in the sense that, if a Father 

Legault was allowed to form 5 


“group like Les Compagnons. 


prejudice against ‘the theatre 


has been overcome and upset 


“by a long-awaited understand- 


ing of the importance of Drama 
in the cultural progress of a 


_nation. 


Another point that was rais- 
ed in that article of 1941 was 
the amazing apathy of our gov- 
ernments with respect to the 
arts, more particularly in de- 
gard to Drama. 

But since then we have had 


“the enquiry by the Mas- 


sey Commission; an 
Arts Council has been estab- 
lished in ‘Montreal; a. National 
Arts Council is at work in Ot- 
tawa, All this seems quite un- 
expected after so many. years 
of neglect, so many years during 
which our best artists: have’ ex- 
iled themselves in. Europe or 
in the States and so many 
talents have gone to waste. 
But the fact is, that our gov- 
ernments — federal; provincial, 


and municipal — have finally 


found some money to help the 
development of the arts in Can- 
ada. - 

There we are now, with a 
very different outlook. Le 
Theatre du Nouveau Monde, 


‘which had to beg for money to — 
‘be able to accept the honour of 


representing Canada at the In- 


ternational Drama Festival in. 


Paris, can now go on a tour of 
French and Belgian cities, and 
appear at the Brussels World 


: Fair with the assurance of re- : 
turn tickets to Montreal, Gra- 


tien Gelinas, with the help of 


the provincial government ”and ~ 


a brewery, can open La Comedie 
Canadienne and give a change 
to his feXow-playwrights. Other 


Companies, like le Theatre-Club : 
and Le Rideau Vert, will be able. 
to-produce plays without spend- - 


ing on them all the money 
their actors earn in TV, with 
the chance for some of her to 
devote more time to their stage 
work. 

Money is an important item 
in the production of plays, but 
it is not, evidently, a complete 
solution. There are still prob- 
lems to be solved, the most im- 
portant being: where are our 
playwrights and when will they 
be ready to write good plays? 
Although some of them have . 
succeeded in writing fairly good 
plays, the knowledge of theory 


‘has always .been Jacking and 


the practice of the stage has 
proven insufficient . to: insure 
their efforts against the wear of 


time and the technical evolution : 
of Drama. 


What Canadian 


writer has 


which stil] may be © performed 
with success ten years after its 
(Oontinned om; Fage:16) 
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ED,'S NOTE — These poenss, which first un in the summer 1957 issue of “The Ta- 


marack ‘Review’, are translations of “Cage d'Oiscau”, and 


“Accompagnement”, which appear in: 


the late Saint-Denys Gerneau’s “Poésie Completes” (Montreal: Fidès, 1949). Frank Scott, a professor 


and wit, 


- of law at McGill University, is as famous as a poet and translator as he is as teacher; lawyer, 





~NEW TRENDS IN FRENCH- CANADIAN LITERATURE 


By Maurice Blain 


ED.'S NOTE — The author of this article on the recent. evolution of French-Canadian lite- 


rature is a former newspaperman turned notary. 
_ literary critic and now writes for Cité Libre. 


He has worked on the staff of Le Devoir as 


Like French-Canadian society and most of‘ the spiritual foundations and traditional structures 
underlying it, French-speaking literature has undergone profound transformation during the last 


fifteen years. At that leyel,:it is rigourously true that our letters reflect the precise time when a 


collective consciousness has developed i in French Canada. While it might be untrue to affirm that our 
literature is going through a crisis, it is nevertheless true that it is in a state of unease, disquiet and 
search, whose accelerated mutations, whose forms and consequences are not all visible today. 


One has said about our litera- ~ 


ture that it rose from adoles- 
cence to maturity. This is an 
insufficient and premature judg-: 
ment. Our society and the human 
type generated by the Christian 
and French civilization of Ame- 
rica are still at their beginning. 
Social and cultural maturity 
presuppose a much longer: and 


- more pregnant historical period 
- of development, Moreover, with 


- respect to the immediate spiri- 
~ tual past the same error of pers- 
pective almost always occurs: 
that of greeting every new form 
of art or thought as an.ultimate 


‘and definite: conquest. The pro- 
- gress of the human spirit is only 


obtained at the price of an 
infinite succession of births and 
deaths, truths and. decadence, 
and. errors during gestatation. 
And perfection of its works — 


‘which is the only certain sign 


of maturity — supposes a human. 
accomplishment which the con- 
ditions of American civilization 
have not yet enabled us to 
achieve. Our literature is emer- 
‘ging from childhood. which is 
the epic age of any puma col- 
lectivity. 


I'am not. called upon (other 
articles will probably answer 
that question) to analyze the 
causes of that abrupt transfor- 
mation: historical situation, so- 
cial imperatives, political and 
conditioning. It is 
enough to recall that the explo- 
“sion (éclatement) — discernible 


since the 80s — of the tradi- - 
tional type of French Canadian 


society has necessitated an al- 


most total revision, painful and 


at times dramatic, but with very 
varied degrees ‘and accents, of 
the values of our culture and 


‘our. intellectual frameworks; of 


our collective development and 
of the particular destiny of man 


in. that collective development, 
and’ especially of the received 


~ 
a 


and established notions of re- 
ligious faith, spiritual liberty 


and the truth of art. But let us : 


not be mistaken. That confron- 


tation has for its real, if not 


conscious, object, the search for 


*and’the formulation of a new 


humanism here tailored to the 
measure of man, and whose 
reign: only begins. 


That global character, to be- . 


come striking, does not indicate 
the essential element of the 


transformation of our letters. 


What is decisive and will. cer- 
tainly be the most lasting, is 


: that the transformation appear 


in the form of a very large phe- 
nomenon of increased conscien- 
ciousness and understanding, and 
an attempt of spiritual libera- 
tion. Indeed; if you compare 
without transitions novels like 
Trente Arpents of Ringuet, Mé- 
naud, Maitre Draveur or L’Aba- 
tis, of Félix Antoine Savard, 
with Bonheur d'Occasion, of Ga- 
brielle Roy, Félix or: Mon Fils 
Pourtant Heureux, of Jean Si- 
mard, it is difficult to conceive 
that only about fifteen years 
separate these two worlds of 
imagination, The effect of de- 
paysement (translator’s note: 
this French word is almost un- 


translatable and suggests a loss 


of contact, kinship, adjustment) 
is even more striking if one 
opposes Le-Survenant of: Ger- 
maine Guévremont to Au dela 
des Visages of André Giroux; 
Au Pied de la Pente Douce, of 
Roger Lemelin, to Evadé de la 
Nuit of André Langevin or La 
Fin des Songes of Robert Elie. 


It would be too reassuring to 


discover between these works 
differences only of milieu, cli- 
mate, language or. sensitivity. 
But we are faced rather with a 
break (rupture) between two 


worlds, a break noticeable in the. 
style, the inclination of spirit, 
even in the nature of the ideas 


: ‘ oY? 
Ps eae ba 
r er. . 


Two works of 


which secretely. feed that lite- 
rature, As if our letters, between 
two generation, had made an 
unexpected leap, and the eco- 


-nomy of several phases of .tran- 


sition in its spiritual progress. 
philosophical © 
thought: Pour Un Ordre Person- 
naliste, of Francois Hertel, and 


- L’Inquiétude Humaine, of Jac- ! es, 


ques Lavigne, illustrate admir- 
able the extremes of that rup- 
ture. 


~ What has in fact happened? 


What has that becoming aware ~~ Ade Y 


(prise de conscience) been ? Sim- 
ply this: man has appeared, he 
has ceased to belong to the col- 


lectivity and knows at last his 


real identity as an individual and 
his condition of solitude, apart 
from a rôle in a collectivity. 


This. appearance of the man 
results for the’ destiny of our 
literature in very important con- 
sequences, ~The more _readily 
visible ones at present are: 

1, French-language literature 
has ceased to be at the service © 


of the French-Canadian collect- ~~ 7) 
—ivity, The traditional image of a 3 


balanced society, closed in on 
itself, bucolic and happy, has 
censed to be true, The classical 
description of the ideal person, 
consecrated to, and identified 


with, the destiny of: the nation, 


has reentered mythology. The 


function of the writer can no 


longer be associated to the 
struggle for cultural, religious 
or political survival. 


2. The writer is aware of his 


isolation. The distance between | | NE 


the writer and the ideal or un- 
real community, and the new 
concern with the dignity of the 
writer’s personal destiny have 


resulted in a frightening per- ~ a = 
sonal spiritual solitude. But if ~~ 


this’ generation is anxious, re- 
volted or unjust, it is because 
| (Continued on Page 14) 
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QU EB EC GRAPH | C. RTS. “lightened with an infinitely mov-. ye and, geometric. figures to cover * + an aquarium.. Niue SR 
| L of mesa? 
| A ‘ing light, Dallaire. is both a Bost) walls > with -vast monumental + On the side of the False NE 
By. Guy Vi “and a ‘bon vivant,’ rhythms, It is the point of view Jacques de Tonnancourt reduces =. eee 
Cae 1 +4 sli A rimt >” I ire whine RES 
Ru "ED, 'S NOTE. — Guy Viau is oe ne the bust eto: person-  PRaËE ar tive, salt tought paint. a oi Plasticians to which Louis what he sees to a schema which » a ha 
, alities ‘of Montreal’ artistic scenc, After studios at-the Ecole du ¢%) Mary Bouchard, who died in elzille and Fernand Toupin be- “he expressep ‘with rapid nota-/)9 99.7 
REA Meuble in Montreal and ‘studies ‘under architect ‘Marcel Parizeau | 1946, at the age of 35, expressed long and who want, by a purely — {tj " ETES 
| d P ons, a “stenography” often: 99°) = 
A painter fie -Emile Borduas, he spent. two years studying in inher painting the flavor and» cerebral construction, to redis- 1. degenerating into ” superficial’ | ED À 
urope. Besides an active teaching career (presently at the (si the authenticity of ithe peasant APRON AF TE 


RAR Re aud Sun refusing * brio, His’ landscapes, ‘strongly 00 
ARLES QE | influenced by Robe BRAS. 
The characters of Albert Du- y ,Roberts, are more 


| intellectual than the  latters,. Bit 
mouchel, furtive phantoms, feeric Roberts ig led by what he feels, * 0 
; ? DATANT 


department of Fine Arts, McGill University) he'-is a prominent 
cotnributor to, various television and radio RTE and to a 
number of Canadian publications, 


It is'in the French school that the contemporary French Cane, 


‘: soul, Many works of. that little 
farm girl'are nothing but charm- 
ing. ‘documents on the several 








"dian art: takes its source. Paris is the spiritual center of modem | EAST ER EE RUE DEEE monsters, de ‘Tonnancourt by what he 2). 
| a in eroglyphic : Low TSR Le 
art. It would have been abnormal, French as we haye remained |. is. if one can use that term, ‘which recalls’ Paul. Klee for QWs. 


because. of our deepest tendencies had we not found there a 
support, a jumping board, when the artists of all Western: countries 


and of the entire world’ found in Paris a reason and a sensitivity, 
Even English-Canadian painters found their way ‘thanks to Paris. : 
Paradoxically, it was some of these English- speaking painters who 
first brought us the.air of. Paris. First James W. Morrice, and then, 
John Lyman, So if | dissociate French from English-Canadian 
painters, it is only to limit my subject. With 'some nuances, they 


both display the same spirit. 
Strongly grafted on the Paris 
School, French-Canadian art of 
today, which, in effect, is gene- 
rally limited. to painting, never- 
theless speaks a language which 
is its own. It expresses an im- 


‘mediate vitality, a forceful sim-{2 


_plicity, a taste for what is 
elementary ‘and authentic, - a 
‘curious mixture of brutality, 
~ pudor and tenderness, a: roman- 


#4 % : ticism which brings it closer to 
ij . the painting of Canadians from 


other. parts of the country. and 
from the whole continent. I 
would not want to fall into éhau- 
-yinism, even unconsciously, but 
~I would add that, in my, view, 
in Canadian art today the tone 
is being given by French-Cana- 
dians. | 

: The second Biennal of, Cana- 
dian painting has Juste demon- 
strated it. 

Most of these Painters are 
abstractionists. But their ances- 


tor is an anachronic old man : 
(who died recently, at the age : 


of 90): Ozias Leduc, _ whose 


work &nd life are situated out- . 


side time. Through its themes 
and its methods, ‘his painting, 
it is true, claims to be faith- 
ful ‘to the old neo-classic tradi- 


tion of. academic painting, con- 
1 temporaneous!with Corot. \ | 


But’ with: respect to that 
famous tradition, ‘it ls, ‘by ‘its: 
spirit, te -non-actual, mysterious, ! 


; disconcerting, leaving: an after- . 


tiie taste which is vaguely surrealist 
&, and at times displaying : arranges: 


mens | which | the most fanatic 


ty “tachistes””. would not disavow. 


Leduc; moreover, was the first 


+ = master of Borduas and despite. 


his great age and his academic 
“formation, ‘hb ‘manifested un- 
ceasingly a most lucid sympathy 
towards > the boldness of the 
present generation. : | 
Paul-Emile Borduas ts the most 
tormented, the most committed” 


‘of our past always in search + 
of a “new sense of reality’ as. 


Hhe> says himself. Exceptional 
teacher, who formed an entire: 
‘ generation ‘of young painters, 
theoretician, pamphleteer, author 


of such famous manifests as © 


Refus Global’ which caused a 


tak se ‘violent’ upheaval at the Ecole du 


Meuble, Borduas was a partisan 
of the automatic writing dear to 
André Breton and to the Sur- 
‘realists. He sought to liberate | 


"himself from’ his research in — 


‘treatment and composition which 


he had first pursued in ‘the wake © 


of Renoir, the Fauyes and Bra- 
‘que. ‘He jafifinmed ‘his will to rid 
himself of all methods in order 
to. stant anew ‘with a tworld in 


raw stage, with the most! com- 


‘plete of empiricisms, That auto- 


wo. matic writing was in effert no” 
RAS more 


than: “ans TEES. Swhich 


rs ~~ i 
Peet CAN Ge er Dive TT TAN NE 





enabled him to give a form to 
his poetic intentions and to ex- 
press his : internal equilibrium, 
His ‘recent works, still abstract, 
testify to the wisdom and the 
security of a contemplative. | 


Jean-Paul Riopelle, who was 


, a student of Borduas, is a type 


of lumber jack who has flair and 
vitality, nwho -heavily forces his 
way through . an inextricable 
forest and clears it with a re- 
sonant ax: With vigorous energy 


he organizes very tight scaffold-, 
ings with, an exuberant ‘spatula, 


leaving no spaces, no rest. Rio- 


pelle now, (possesses an inter- 


national fame ‘and even in Fran- 
ce, where he ‘has elected to live, 
he is’ considered as one’ of, the 
ten ‘most important painters of, 
our generation. Authors like 
René Huyghe ‘and Michel Leu- 
phor testify to it and even Life: 
magazine recently devoted a 
color page to his works. The 


Museum of Modern Art'in Co- : 


_ logne, Germany, opened its doors 
“this year with a Biopells. re- 


trospettive, 


“Alfred Pellan is one of the. 
most sensational of our painters. | 


His first great exhibit in :Mont-. 


real, in 1940, resulted in a rout 
for official .academicism then 


| supreme in Canada and in the 


sudden rise of living art. Cana- 
dian painting owes him‘a magni- 
ficient start and the contribution: 
‘of an intense work. Although 2) 
major part of ‘his work is: ab- 
tract, I believe “that ‘Pellan is 
particularly: valuable ‘for his 
realistic painting, especially his 
portraits and still lives of his 
first stay in-Paris, Of an invo- 
luntary archaic ‘character, ‘they 
are strong and true (works, 


‘amount the most significant’ of 
); the entire Canadian painting. 


Pellan is the only Canadian and 


the youngest painter ever to 


have had the honor of, a retro- 
spective’ show. at the. Museum 
of Modern Art in paris: 
Paris." | ; 


Jean Dallaire is the “imagist" 
| of our painting. This is the name 
given inthe Middle Ages to 
painters and sculptors. And I: 
means this’ in. the sense that 
Dallaire shares. in the spirit of, 
the middle ages through his! 
childless quality, his dreaminess 
and his taste for joking. All that 


“moreover is impregnated with 
surrealism and with the tapestry _ 


Je derived from the French 
amentists such as, Picart- 
node and Turcot, mannerisms 
“bout which one should make no‘ 


mistake.’ Plunged in his dreams," 


Dallaire creates a world of — 
enchant ent. : “Trony - becomes - 
> tendernes and pes ‘pathos. is 


ee tts Tr AT el Bae RAI UC Net) se ee peeps ang bh Re 


and contain a fine poetry, sen- 
sual and unclear. 
During. a* prolonged aye in 


Europe, Fernand Leduc express-. 


ed warmth and joy in imaginary 
landscapes, ‘very marked by the 
environment, the light, the sur- 
rounding climate. Since his ro- 
turn to Canada, his painting has 
become more and more intel- 
lectual and sober. Reacting 
against the automatism ‘of his 


early days, Leduc goes so far as . 


whom nature is not outside but 
in. depth. Dumouchel 


phantasÿ and humor which ‘flows 


to the edge of consciousness. It . 


is similarly ithe mystery of the 
depths which Leon Bellefleur 
evokes, not only through the sub- 
ject, (if ‘one can speak of a sub- 
ject); undenmwater flora — and 
fauna, , intra-uterine organisms 
with floating intricated mem- 
branes, but especially the atmo- 


indeed ° 
; awakens a seoret of irreality, of 


It is also. from Roberts that 


Jeanne Rhéaume is. born. In 1% 


passing, here is a new pheno- 


menon: in ‘Canadian’ life, this das ys 


reciprocal influence on the cul: 
tural] plane between French and 


English Canadians, Jeanne Rhé- | | 


aume, who now lives in Florence, 
paints Canadian landscapes in. 
the Tuscan copntryside. That 
elegant, refined woman has a 
vigorous sense of nature. 


Louise Gadbois has executed. 


to adopt an impersonal treatment 


: President. 





shere, the fphosphorescent light (Continued on Page 6) 
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FRANCE AND FRENCH-CANADA 


By Jean-Marc Léger 
ED’S NOTE’ — The lucid, thoughtful article which follows 


discusses the delicate problem 


(whose existence is not even 


suspected by outsiders) of the relationship between Frenchmen 
and French-Canadians. The author ts a well-known Montreal. 
newspaperman, who, after. graduating from the ‘University of 
Montreal, and later the Inatitut d'Etudes Politiques in Paris, : 
joined the staff of La Presse, where he.remgined until 1956, 
He is now on the staff of Le Devoir, as: forcign-news editor, 
Jean-Marie Léger has travelled in various parts.of the world 


and is considered an expert on the problem with which he deals 


here. 


What is the attitude of 


the average French Canadian 


towards a Frenchman? This 
question begs another question: 
what is the attitude of that 
same French Canadian towards 
France? One must distinguish 





+ 


“There are three things which 


French Canadians have not for- 
given France: the ‘abandon- 


ment’ of 1760; the Revolution of 


1789; the “condemnation ‘of 
marshal Pétain.’ 


MeGILL DAILY. 


isa certain. admiration’ for a 
‘country. which is confusedly 
known. as the elected territory 


of letters and arts (although one 
_ ignores everything of France's 


postwar achievements in econo- 
mics, science and technique, do- 


mains considered the exclusive - 
= preserves of Germans and Amer- 


icans), a great distrust for a 
country where anticlericalism 
and communism are alleged to 


reign aud from which too.many 


“disturbing” currents came, a 
certain condescending pity for a 
country which “is unable to 
govern itself’ and where minis- 
terial instability and’ financial 
disorder are believed to be 





JULIETTE PELLETIER, LSP. | 
y Membre de la Chambre de | 
Commerce et du District va 


de Montréal. 
Membre:associé du: ontreal 


oT aratoe): On: the other hand, 


‘among the intellectuals there is 
a sympathetic prejudice colored 


by strong reservations, Patently 
among the masses, but also 
among the :intellectuals (for 
varying reasons according to mi- 


‘lieux and ideologies, and decrea- 


sing a8 one goes from the ex- 
treme right to the left) there is 
towards a Frenchman, distrust. 


* One does not feel quite up to him 


and, for fear of being attracted, 
conquered, subjected, one stif- 
fens, 

The community of language, 
far from being a powerful aid, 
is an cbstacle to understand- 


ing ... at least as Jong as the 
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three things or three objects in Towards France of before the : chronics evils, average French Canadian will : 

that attitude: the France of Revolution, there is, in our aver- ~ Finally, towards Frenchmen still be able to understand the 

olden days; the France of today; age French Canadian a total themselves, there is an attitude average Frenchman (which is BN 
i : Frenchmen, themselves. Some- affection, an exalted faith, in which goes from indifference to not always the case) and the fes 
ay one has said, and I willingly insurmontable nostalgia. To- hostility (often accompanied, and-. average Frenchman, will under- 
APE subscribe to that . statement: wards the France of today, there quite curiously, with a certain stand the speech of the average A |’ Orp heum > 
rahe . : Canadian (which is not always he 
ES - | | | ‘the case), such being‘ the state ~ 525 ouest, rue Fie Catherine 4 
tt F {| | l] R EF () F FR F N ( H “(Continued from page 8) of our daily language which is AY. 8-7201, , | 
ty that everyone eager to speak Maritimes, where the French occasionally by the first, are : SE LR rates JE: | FR 
y and write well feels compelled used by “les Acadiens” is quite ood old French words no long- nant what NT the relation- ES VSS, Wis 
a «to learn, — r different). (1) The “educated er used in standard: French, ship (mie the two difficult: IPF Sem How, Sy 14 
ieee When. we come to written ‘People; Most speak good French, } Asssir instead of asseoir (to sit +5, group of elements hore WaT Wa Lh eS TR 
DD rrench we l may say that} cor: hardly different from standard down) may be found in Ron- principal “ones ‘are’ the follow: Pièce de MARCEL DUBE ae 
MO: yectness of language depends on ‘tench when it comes to vocb.  sard’s poems (16th cent.): “As- 515° three:\ ignorance prejudice tous les’ soirs 4 9 H. a 
À de diction resent set ci noie) and an Inerority_eamplon Ga Jon ea ae 
LOL writer, ‘ -speaking :* - 9 3 : 1, 0 e. . ay 
Als SAT ee HE QE ae haps. analogous to the differ- by Littre in his famed diction- or ‘ieee sath ca tre meaner Saat aso tie ET 
(27 use the language with great pre "°° between educated American ary (19th'cent.) and Andre Gide 4)44 the French-Cana alanine: | Es RENE on 
Res (AH Oe Per ata English and Oxford English,’ occasionally used it. Mechant nletistonetotithoasiwhichi know Mercredi soir prochain». 
=. with more slovenliness. The In this group, there are people meaning mauvais (wrong, bad) (Continued on 14). Billets d'étudiants 
M lame is dtruelfor journalists. pee Lie ee MALE any ae yore i le pops nu- es) pace : = Ry 
tre regional acent whatsoever, méro” (you have got the wrong | 
Bere prise pride Bremen a 1e ae ae cones Doone: les numer) cont ores De re | ET | | 
SEA à “habitants”: ey speak old- century usage, ardes, whic paar seated 
M Re HER fashioned French, a mixture of means now worn-out clothes, Voulez-vous un voyage en Europe Ts 
patted serve the purity of the French various dialects imported in the rags, is still used here with the ° e, , > | ss 
a “frac cenit ees tee ale and 18th centuries by the meaning Beaumarchais gave to vr aiment interessant: A 
popular newspapers written in rench settlers who came main- that word (garments) in le 


ON at manner closer to the local 
spoken language, (Ed’s Note: 
‘\See Michel Roy’s article on the 
French-Canadian Press). 


A person enger to write cor- 
rect French relies on French 


dictionaries such as (Larousse) 
=. and, French grammars. 
~ spelling of: French: words is the 


The 


ly from Northern and Western 
France:. Normandy, 
Champagne, Poitou, Saintongue 
... This is not corrupted French; 
but rather a charming. language 
with obsolete words. French- 
men usually hear them: with 
tenderness for they recognize 
many archaic expressions no 
longer used in standard French, 


Paris, 


Mariage de Figaro, when the 
Countess says to Suzanne: “En 
allant lui chercher tes hardes, 
prends le ruban d’un autre bon- 
net”. A cette heure (Mainte- 
tenant, now) : and © pronounced 
“asteure’ was common in an- 
cient France, Montaigne used 
it and wrote it asteure: “Qu'ils 
ne me.reprochent point les maux 


A l'intention de la jeunesse cultivée de Montréal Pt Secs 


les VOYAGES ANDRE MALAVOY |. 


1225 OUEST, DORCHESTER 


organisement un tour exceptionnel 


UN, 1 DEAR 


sous la conduite personnelle de :Monsieur ROBERT ‘GARRY, 
Professeur. à l'Institut de Géographie de |' Université de Montréal 


= same ‘everywhere,’ and their — but” belonging to a grandmo- | qui me. tiennent asteure à Ja Départ de MONTREAL (par C.P.A.) GE Ed 
he Drintee are defined by dic- ther’s vocabulary or to 16th or .gorge”, One could list dozens le 9 juin Wek hae 
WE . tionaries. As for French gram- 17th century French texts, : . of, such words, Some obsolete | à 

i fee mar, its rules are found unalter- (8) The last group is found contractions are still used, In- |) . » Retour à a MONTREAL (par B.O.A.C.) 

MU ed in! manuals published in all lin the recently industrialized stead of saying: “la plume m'a: | le 24 juillet . 

BOG baat -French-speaking countries. It cities like Montreal, sorel, etc, "échappé des mains” (My pen En | 
a is interesting to note that-the ... Workers, cab drivers, gas slipped from my hands, RE: (DIR QUOTE EME MADRID, L semaine fe PARIS, 4 
QU best French grammar now on station attendants for instance, ed my pen) a French. Canadian : jours € BRUXELLES, 2 jours a LONDRES. | 


‘the market hog been written by 


‘a Belgian (Matrice Grevisse). 


“This does not mean that there 


speak a corrupted Janguage be- 
cause they incorporate many 
words that are English, not 


will say: “J'ai échappé ma plu- 
me”, This construction is found 


in Pascal (17th cent.) and even 


TOURNEE EN AUTOCAR : Nord de la France, CHARTRES, 


CHATEAUX DE LA LOIRE, 


Poitou, Limousin, Péri- 


ney ‘do, not exist local words and even translated into French Giraudoux (20th cent.), gorges (Grottes de: LASCAUX);:, Gascogne, PAYS BASQUES a. 
~~ ‘expressions. Some authors — ~ (Watchers, les tires and the FRANCAIS ET ESPAGNOL, Pyrénées, LOURDES, Toulouse, | ia 
“> .we call them regionalist writers like). Not only vocabulary but Most of the features charact- Albi, Conques, GORGES DU TARN, la PROVENCE, repos sur fot 
"> —use them to give to their also syntax is influenced by erizing, French Canadian pro- la Côte d'Azur, riviera italienne, Gênes, Pavie, MILAN, lac ; 
"= writings a “local” flavor. How- English to varying degrees. nunciation also are old French de COME ou ROME, Ia SUISSE, le lac Leman, séjour en HAUTE SES 
~*~ -ever, they are not intelligible to When English Canadian criticize  pronunciatios surviving in this MONTAGNE à Cheers si BOURGOGNE. 

ww ‘people outside a narrow area, the .French spoken in: Quebec “country. Final consonants for Lis | | 
PTE One may-compare them to the — that is what they refer to. But instance were pronounced in Le tour LE PLUS ORIGINAL, LE PLUS GAI, LE PLUS } 


“time. 


jargon used © 
/~ circles which is incomprehens- 
» ible to the non-initiated. 


” relative 


in professional 


In 1914, the excellent French 
Canadian , linguist Adjutor Ri- 


— | vard said, in his Efudes sur les 


“parlers de France au Canada, 
that three main groups might 


T importance of each 
grou; has changed since that 


(Let us put aside the, 


French Canadians are aware of 


_ the danger and trying very 
The mis- 


hrd to overcome it. 
understanding about Canadian 
French comes from people try- 
ing to compare the factory. 
worker or gas station attendant 
in Montreal with the lawyer or 


It is interesting to point out 


that numerous words used by 


the second and third group, and 


£ 


France until the 17th century. 
Most of them are now silent but 
are still sounded here, eg. 
tout (toute), pantoute (pas en 
tout); or in proper names, Cha- 
bot pronounced (Chalsotte); 
Morisset pronounced (Moriset- 
te). E before R is often pro- 


snake). This was common usage 
in the 16th century as we know 


(Continued on Page 18) 


INSTRUCTIF et tous comptes. faits LE MOINS CHER 
JAMAIS PROPOSE AU. CANADA. 


$1 095.00 tout compris 


ea see 


incluant avions transatlantiques, autocar (seul moyen de bien 
visiter. l'Europe), transports divers (bateau, téléphérique, etc...), 


| | be RE in ihe Erenclt Ma the doctor in Paris, “Such a. nounced’ A: ciarge |(cierge: hôtels de premier ordre, les repas” (souvent gastronomiques): 
mi. in. the Province o uebec, comparison will not work in candle), sarpent (serpent: les visites, exéursion tacles, distractions, Dates et 
tr This is still valid although thé any language. (serp S, Spectacles, cis pou , etc, 


Nombre de participants limité. RENSEIGNEMENTS cétaillés 


et enyoi du dépliant sur demande. 
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| | are models of correct French - that the French language-is and Bek: fa 
CHUTES SED, prose, TA * will be for many years to come” it 
) All this is: very encouraging. in a defensive position in this ~ par 
LT i 


from Ronsard, who wrote: “E 
is so close to A that we often 
confuse them’, and rhymed: 
gendarmes : and termes, armes 
and fermes (which : indicates 
that second words were  pro- 
nounced tarmes and farmes.). 
The spelling OI is still pro- 


nounced by habitants “ooey” as ~ 


it normally used to be until the 


à beginning of the 19th century: 


C.g., soir (soocyr), paroisse 
(paroucysse). Louis XIV:pro- 
nounced the famous words: “le 
roi, c'est moi’: le rooey, c'est 
mooey. In some other instances, 
OI is pronounced “ey”: froid 
(freytte), droit (dreyte), noyer 
(neyer), Here again we know 
that Montaigne (16th cent.) 
wrote crere, as he pronounced, 
instead of croire: Still more 
characteristic of popular French 
Canadian: pronunciation are 
short vowels I (fit), u (put) 
and ou (foot): vite (quick), is 
pronouncal “Vit” instead of 
“veet”; lune (moon), somewhat 
like “leune”; and foule (crowd), 
“full” instead of “fool”. T and 
D before i and u become TS and 
DZ: dire (to say): ‘“dzire’: 
étude (study): ‘“etsude”:; petit 
(small): “ptsi”;;° dur (hard): 
“dzur”, 


We find here a situation quite 
similar to that of American 
English. Consult Mencken’s 
American Language, you will be 
surprised to see that the lan- 
guage of this. modernistic peo- 
ple is full of archaic words, ex- 
pressions and pronunciations 
having long disappeared | in 
Great Britain. This is quite nat- 
ural; all languages separated 
from their mother tongue are 
submitted in their evolution ot 
two opposite tendencies: arch- 
aism and neologism. This is true 
of French as well as English, 
Spanish and Portuguese when 
transplanted on the American 
continent. 


So it is no suprise’ that, while 
retaining old French woras, 
French ‘Canadians have - also 
coined words unknown in Fran- 
ce: vivoir (living-room), gazoduc 
and oleoduc (pipe line), annon- 
ceur (speaker), traversier and 
traVersier (ferry-boat), maga- 
* siner (to shop). They are in this 
respect better purists than the 
French themselves, 
borrowed those English words 


unchanged, and sometimes de-: 


rived from them an atrocious 
new word such as speakerine 
(female speaker, pronounced 
“speckreen’’)! . 

Finally, there are in popular 
French Canadian, a number of 
English words: cute, smart, fun, 
sink, tires,’ coat, switch, reel,. 
etc .. .In some instances, only 
the frame of the sentence re- 
mains ‘French, as in “la starp 
de, yotre fan est loose”. We 
reach here an extreme limit: is 
it French or English, “Fran- 
glais” or pidgin French? 


It is true that strong forces 


are at work against French in 
Canada, even in this province. 
First of all there is the econo- 
mic pressure: most department 
Stores, factories, all the big 


business are in Anglo-Canadian 


or. American hands. For a 
French Canadian, a knowledge 


i -of English is a key to success 


and social promotion, when his 


~~ ‘English’ - speaking counterpart 


nés 0P 


who have. 


has no neal need to know 
French. The working language 
in most factories is English, 
instructions at least are given 
in that language. In the field of 
technology English is unrival- 
led. Cars, electronic equipment, 
gadgets of all kinds, have ori- 
ginated in the United States and 
brought with them a bevy of 
English technichl terms. Adver- 
tising is of course English and 
French. But all French adverti- 
sing is a mere. translation of 
English and sometimes what a 
translation: “Buyey X! Travail- 
lez rafraichi’’! 

Here We touch on a more gen- 
eral problem. As it has often 


‘been said: French Canadians are 


a people of translators. As a 


matter of fact, most of the writ- ' 


ten material used in this pro- 
vince is translated from the 
English, not only advertising, 
but also recipes, instructions, 
directions, news bulletins from 
Press Agencies, laws, parliament- 
ary debates, etc... Under these 
conditions, anglicisms are a per- 
manent danger. Only trained 
translators and perfect bilin- 
guals can avoid the many pit- 
falls a French Canadian encount- 
ers at cach step of everyday 
life. It is quite easy — provided 
one has the will to do so — not 


to use English words, but it is” 


much more difficult to detect 
“false cognates” je, words 
having the same or almost the 
same spelling in both languages 
but a different meaning’ or 
shade of meaning: affecter (in- 
fluencer), anxieux (désireux), 
application (candidature, deman- 
de service), balance (solde), 
change (monnaie), opportunité 
(occasion), ete .. . Detection 
of these insidious anglicisms re- 
quires a never-failing attention 
and some amount of heroism. 


The progressive americaniza-' 


tion of the masses is a 
great danger to French Cana- 
dian survival. As Mr. Jean-Marie 
Laurence, Assistant Director 
General of the Normal Schools 
in this 
“There is a split between an 
elite in process of being “intel- 
lectualized” and the people’in 
process of being americanized... 
Authentic French tends . to be- 
come a cultural (or “show off’’) 
language while English infiltra- 
tes gradually into the “commu- 
nication” (ie, everyday)... 
The linguistic problem in Que- 


bec is in fact a sociological 
problem ... This is a perilous 
_situation’’, 


There have been some sug- 


gestions that Canadian French 
may be left to evolve freely so 
that it become’ a’ “language” 
different from Standard French, 


a language with its own words, 


grammar rules, pronunciation. 
To this, Mr. Paul Msse, Presi- 
dent of the “Société du Bon 
Parler français” answers: “This 
suggestion may be valid for the 
United States, the population of 
which will soon reach 200 mil- 
lion people, whose economical 
and industrial power is probably 
the highest in the world today. 
Americans can afford to cook 
up English their own way if 
they wish to do so. It is all dif- 


ferent for a small group like 


ours, we are only five millions. 
What would be the prestige of 


what would become a local pa-, 


Province,- points out 


as many as 


with great success 


tois? We would no longer be- 
long to a great civilized langua- 


ge; it would better to switch to 


English for good..." 

. Most leading French Canadian 
educators hold: the same opinion. 
Says M. J. M. Laurence: “Our 


numerical situation: forbids us, - 
-at the present time, to attempt 


full linguistic autonomy, i.e.’ to 
elaborate a Canadian language 


-specifically distinct from the 


French Janguage, our mother 
tongue, one ,of the great lan- 
guages of the world’. So also 
thinks Mr. Pierre Daviault, Su- 
perintendent of Translations in 
Ottawa, one ofthe best French 


Canadian linguists: “What we ) 


do need is a great cultural Jan- 
guage, not a small language un- 
intelligible outside our small 
linguistic group”. Certainly the 
choice is not between French 
and Canadian French, but be- 
tween French and no French at 
all, for a French Canadian “lan- 
guage” would disappear. in the 
long run, as local French disap- 
peared in Louisiana, 

Great literary languages have 
never been originally the mother 
tongue of uneducated people. 
When such a great language be- 
comes the mother tongue of 
people in more or Jess extended 
areas, it is thanks to education, 
either indirectly (it is the uni- 
que language of educated people 
whose influence spreads out), or 
directly (through schools). This 
is why a huge ‘effort should be 
made toward an improvement 


of the French school system : 


and French Canadian educators 
themselves, Most Canadians 
agree on that particular point. 

A reason for hope is the daily 
improvement’ of the quality of 


French language used by 2. 


growing minority, as well as 
the development of cultural 
French life in this Province, 
thanks to the sustained efforts 
and clear-sighted courage of 
educators, journalists, radio and 
TV people, actors .’, , The qual- 
ity of French on CBF is excel- 
lent. When: one knows that in 
practically every French Cana- 


dian home there is a radio re- 


ceiver and a TV set, one may 
expect an improvement of the 


language in the future, More- 
Trade schools are : 


over New 
opened and great attention is 
paid to the teaching of technical 
French terms, Let’s turn now 
to. another field: The  excel- 
lent. work done by educators in 
training a new generation of 
French Canadian linguists, tran- 
slators and teachers, must also 
be mentioned here: Prof. Roch 


Valin at Laval, Prof. Jean-Paul 


Viray and abbé René Charbon- 
neau at the University of Mont- 
real, Mr. T, M. Laruent in Que- 


bec! City, Mr. Richard Bergeron 


in Sherbrooke, to mention only 
a few names, À 


Ten years ago, there was only. 
one semi-professional theatrical 


troup in Montreal (les Compa- 
gnons de Saint-Laurent); today 


troups play simultaneously, Go 
and see (and hear) them, their 
French ‘is excellent, It is not 
mere chance that the well-known 
Theatre du Nouveau Monde met 
in Paris 
three years ago and at Stratford 
last summer, Read Le Devoir, 


POS. Je 


“you will ‘see thab its editorials ‘ 


six professional: 


However, you must bear in mind 3 


country. 


Maison établie en 1908 


RAOUL VENNAT ENRG. 


3770; rues St Denis 


Tél.: Vi. 9-2412 


Musique en feuilles, classique et moderne. 


Piano, chant, oeuvres: chorales. 


Ouvrages d'enseignement. 





Présenter du film français en terre 
d'Amérique est beaucoup plus qu'un: sim- 
ple commerce. En plus des considérations 
purement économiques, il faut bien re- 
connaître — et c'est l'admettre d'emblée 
— ,que la fréquentation du film français 
est pour tous ceux qui désirent améliorer, 
amplifier leurs connaissances de la lan- 


gue française, le meilleur moyen d'atteindre leur but. 


Fréquenter le film français c'est agir avec logique en assu- 
rant la permanence d'une forme de distraction qui est aussi 
une école de bon langage, un’ enrichissement de la culture et 
un moyen de défense contre tout ce qui menace notre patri- 


moine culturel francais. 


Une longue étude des goûts du public, un organisme puis- 
sant, un service de distribution adéquat, des salles dans les 
principales villes de la province ont per- 3 
mis à FRANCE FILM de donner au film 
français un rayonnement qui ne cesse de 
grandir et d'offrir à une immense clien- 
téle des oeuvres d'une qualité inattaqua- 


ble, “, 
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I n’est que trop vrai le meuble scandinave tient la première 
place dans le décor aujourd'hui ct il demeurera un classique, 
L'ombition naturclla de nos Jeunes couples est bien de pouvoir 
posséder ces merveilleux spécimens do parfaite ébénisterie dans 
leur nouveau home. Eh bien! voici que leur rêve peut se réaliser 
aujourd'hui. même. Voliquette offre ‘ces meubles à des prix 
facilement! accessibles pour tous et aussi dons un choix: 


_ ‘complet pour toute une maison. 


. N, G. VALIQUETTE LTEE  : 
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#0 the least about modern France 
#4, (among those who have mode- 
O1 rately important relationships 
SALE a with that country). Only the 
eee Americans excel us in ignorance, 
#27 although in the case of the lat- 
er ‘ter the disease is generalized. 
Pris chronic and apparently incur- 
20, able. First of all, the large news 
ine agencies which feed our press . 
de and radios are Anglo-american \ 


: organizations which devote lit- 
“+ tle attention to French news and 
“=~ ‘and often give it a biased cov- 
pees erage (ed.'s note: see, im this 
= connection, the article of Michel 
220 | Roy in this issue). Secondly, the 
“> elements. which compose the 
WP, daily life of the average French 
2/0: Canadian, carry in most cases 
the label “made in U.S.A.” 
Furniture, food, clothing; cars, 
movies, sports, comics, radio, tele- 
vision (in part), advertising, all 


"y these are of American or Anglo- 
ESS TA American inspiration, origin and 
ra style. 

HUE The majority do not suspect 
“> the existence or the very -pos- 


Tiere sibility of the existence of a 
| large French industry, French 
science and powerful French 
#00 technology. In that respect, the 
ens stupefaction manifested by many 


nat visitors at the French ex- 
“hibit in Montreal in 1954 (how? 
France makes cars? machinery? 
RES FE planes? leads in electronics? 
FRA: etc.) was revealing. Happily, 
200 a change’ is taking place, but 
ie AG only very slowly. France is now 
PRÈS sending us more ‘scientific and 
#01 technical speakers than ‘“eul- 
LAN! tural” ones. Let us add that, 


except for some literary and 
- political newspapers and ma- 
©» gazines which only reach a 
AE small circle, French public- 
ations do not reach those 
= French Canadians who could 
MAL benefit most from reading them: 
M0 01 engineers, businessmen, bank- 
PTE ers and financiers, technicians, 
~~ who now exclusively rely on 
WIRE: American sources. There is a 
ae "prevailing prejudice that French- 
+ men may ‘have brilliant ideas, 
FALSE but that they do not know how 
to put them into effect, that 
their economic concepts, their in- 
dustrial methods, their admin- 
istration, belong to another age, 
etc. 
iy But how about the thousands 
ATEN of French Canadians who go to 
ru France each year? We all know 
that organized tours are the 
1. most nefarious institution from 
“>. a point of view of the acqui- 
0 -sition of knowledge of another 
aoe country. As for students, while 
#1 it is true that hundreds go to 


2200" or less closed circles, and have 
2 with: Frenchmen only very cir- 


LLC + France each year, most do not 
“20 take the trouble to know France 
int ve or Frenchmen, they live in more 


40 cumscribed contacts, But one 
is might think that the presene 
| of several thousands of French 
‘immigrants in our midst would 
have improved the situation. 
Sy However, the very reception they 
+ get here makes them avoid con- 
a; tacts with French Canadians 
oe and the only Frenchmen who. 
APN are easily’ accepted here’ are 
Pha those who try to make us forget 
that they are French. 
2, Prejudices. They do not: 
lack, from the accusation that 
France has “abandoned Can- 


Ld - + , 
RER 5 

} L 

j 


2 ER ada” to the legend of “France of 
0 the Popular Front.” In a coun- 
“| try which apes the United States 


ee 
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FRANCE AND: FRENCH CANADA 


in seeking the latest in material 


_comforts, but adores conform- 


ed, 


- WHAT IS FRENCH CANADA 


‘sides our 


ism when it comes to ideas, 
one both accuses France of be- 
ing ‘obsolete in the fields of 
science and technique, and lib- 
eral or even anarchist on the 
plane of ideas, and even, it ap- 
pears, morality. . Furthermore, 
because of the traditionalist and 
jansenist Catholicism of 
Quebec, one cannot forgive 
France for having forgotten her 
role of “eldest daughter of the 
Church,” 
part of the clergy (and many 
French clerics came here when 
the anti-clerical Congregations 
law was passed in France after 
the Dreyfus case, at the turn 
of the century) is responsible 
for the falsehoods spread among 
French Canadians about “Fran- 
ce-without-God.” And then, a 
a whole  pseudo-touristic  lit- 
erature has spread the image 
of “Paris-Babylon” and other 
stupidities. Furthermore, since 
the Liberation of France, right- 
ists have exploited the political 
difficulties of France to paint 
a picture of Communism tri- 
umphant in France. One could 
lengthen endlessly this list of 
gross popular prejudice which 
have fed the distrust, even mal- 
ice; which only those French- 
men who are officially consecrat- 
ed can escape: scholars, speak- 
ers, teachers, actors, who are 
acepted not as Frenchmen, but 
as witnesses of a culture to 
which we are allegedly attach- 


Frenchmen held to be morally 
acceptable because ‘they ‘hold 
suitable rightist opinions. 

3. Inferiority complex, That 
last element, has more or less 
importance depending on the so- 
cial classes, but it plays an un- 
deniable role. Fundamentaly, 
and not always with reason, the 
French Canadian has the con- 
viction of a certain superiority 
on the part of a Frenchman, 
And rather than acknowledge 
it, he closes up, he withdraws 
to a distrusting reserve, if not 
into outright hostility. He al- 
ways suspect sthat the French- 
man wants to show him up, 


In that connection,. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
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wants to dictate to him and he 
feels confussedly that even when 
in a given discussion he, the 
French Canadian, is right, he 
will be unable to prove it ade- 
quately. He rages at not being 
as well equipped intellectually 
as he is materially and rather 
than admitting it, he withdraws. 
To avoid seeming inferior, he 
refuses contact; to impress, he 
resorts to harshness; to forestall 
the uttack or irony he ima- 
gines as forthcoming, he wants 
to attack himself.” Too many 
French Canadians in front of a 
Frenchman they meet for the 
first time, are at once on their 
guard, spying on his words, his 
looks; the smile of his “cousin” 
for confirmation of his suspi- 
cions that the Frenchman is 
about to criticize something, to 


mock at something. > 
This is an unhealthy, diseas- 
ed attitude which contrasts 


strangely with the friendly con- 
fidence most Frenchmen arriv- 
ing in Canada feel. Of course, 
one can cite dozens of cases of 
Frenchmen who were this or 
that, did this or that, said this 
or that!. . . But only too often 
have I been able to establish 
that the incidents were only 
born because of the very dis- 
trust of the French Canadians 
determined to find something 
justifying their prejudices in 
their French visitor. And let 
us add that these same French 
Canadians, at the very moment 
they show themselves so quickly 
sensitive to the least criticism, 
do not hesitate to fcomment, 
criticize, judge (generally with 
admirable ‘ignorance) ithe in- 
ternal politics of France, the 
events of : North : Africa, etc. 
The French Canadian “Right” 
has addressed appeals to the 
president of the Republic in 
favor of marshal Pétain, de- 
nouncing his condemnation for 
wartime treason. But this same 
Right wing became indignant 
the day when some Frenchman 
uttered mild criticism of the 
quality of our educational sys- 
tem. | 

Nostalgia for “Catholic and 

(Continued on page 14) 


(Continued from page 1) : 
And nothing resembles more the United States than most parts of 
Canada and even of Quebec. ‘Economically and materially we 
are American and it would be hypocrisy to say that we do not 
like it. What could distinguish us from Americans, however, be- 


particula le 


litical system, is national maturity and tolerance, and 
a dynamic, many-sided cultural life. All this would 


be unthinkable without French Canada, : 

The necessity of compromise between both parts of our coun- 
try may have prevented striking developments and generally ton- 
ed down our political life to the level of colorleness, but it has 
also produced a training in national tolerance which is beginning 
' to bear its fruits and from which all minorities benefit. Bilingual, 
biracial countries cannot be radical or intolerant. Hs 

On the cultural plane, English Canada is still of little im- 
portance and probably is doomed to remain in the pale of the 


United States, 


But not’ so French Canada. 


Increasing bil- 


ingualism, increasing original French-Canadian artistic achieve- 
ments, increasing interplay of opinions and philosophies, all these 


future. 


factors will have an impact on the Canada of tomorrow which may | 


be far more significant than any of us can foresee. 


We must not allow our d ! | 
corrupt administrations and a decreasing number. of reactionary 
neurotics to make us identify them with French Canada. 


islike 


for dictatorial politicians, 


The 


articles in this issue, the tudent strike, the existence of LE DE- 
VOIR and CITE LIBRE, the desperately heroic struggle of Cath- 
olic labor unions, not only for better working conditions, but for 
the political education of Quebec (as described by Gérard Pelle- 
tier in his article) and the development of a less parochial view 


of nationalism, are 
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(Continued from page 9) 
it places above everything the 
requirement of lucidity and the 
development of roots in a real 
world made to the measure of 
man. 

3. Finally, our letters disco- 
ver an internal universe just 
about unknown until now. It is 
that of man’s fate, of his in- 
justice and solidarity, of his 
passions and the freedom of his 
mind; of life and happiness. 
These are the themes of the 


major works of these last few | 


years, 

For our literature, these are 
as many signs of dynamism and 
life, of reasons for hope, But 
one must also protect oneself 
against a strange illusion: that 
of thinking that French-Cana- 
dian literature ‘expresses and 
clearly translates the totality 
of that spiritual transformation 
in Quebec, Indeed, our concern 
with truth forces us to make 
two observations: 

1. For reasons which partake 
both of the ambiguity of its 
language and of the unconscious 
character of its liberation, 
poetry has certainly preceded 
that phase o fspiritual trans- 
formation and largely contri- 
buted to provoking and feeding 
it. It is our poets (and for them 
it is less a question of gene- 
rations as of spiritual filiation) 
who have been and remain at 
the spearhead of that move- 
ment. This statement can be 
convincingly verified by Les 
Poésies and Le Journal of Saint- 


(Continued from page 1) 
1867 soit rigoureusement ap- 
pliquée. 

Ils; considèrent comme une 
trahison toute concession qui est 
de nature à leur enlever la di- 
rection de leur vie politique, 
principalement sur le plan so- 
cial et culturel. ‘Le reproche 
qu'ils font à Duplessis, ce n'est 
pas d’être trop ou pas assez 


- autonomiste, mais plutôt de ne 


pas se servir des pouvoirs que 
la province de Québec possède 


pour créer une forme de civili- 


sation française originale et dy- 
namique. Ils ne lui pardon- 
nent pas entre autres choses de 
céder à trop bon compte les res- 
sources naturelles de la Province 
à des capitalistes américains 
sans compensation appréciable 
pour le peuple québécois, 

Ils lui reprochent surtout de 
ne pas donner à l'éducation à 
tous ses degrés le grand élan 
qui porterait Québec au sommet 
de la culture humaniste et de 
la recherche scientifique au Ca- 
nada, 

Les Canadiens-francais sont 
d’ailleurs conscients qu’en dé- 
veloppant leur propre: origina- 
lité, ils contribuent à la défen- 
se de leur pays contre l’envahis- 
sement de l’américanisme. La 
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Denys: Garneau. The same can 
be ‘said for Alpin Grandbois 


(Rivages de l'Homme and l'Etoi- 
le Pourpre), André Hébert (Le! 


tombeau des Rois), Roland Gi- 
guére, Réginald oBisvert, etc, In 
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the childhood of a literature, 


poetry has always expressed the 
essential, ; 

2, The becoming aware and 
the effort of liberation of this 
generation begin only now to be 
objectivized in its literature, 
Te new concern with man, the 
search for an agreement of man 
with the world, the attempt of 
reconciliation of man with the 
divine are far from having been 
formulated with clarity, force 
and serenity, (which would in- 
deed be signs of maturity). 
Violently diffuse and contradic- 
tory in the actual currents of 


ideas, those anxieties most often . 


take, in the written works, only 
the equivocal forms of intel- 
lectual confusion, tragic silence, 


passionate but unanswered 
questioning, 


French-speaking literature for 
the last few years has been 
swept by a deep wave which will 
totally renew it. The contradic- 
tions and the passions which 
agitate. it prevent today now 
from seeing clearly which to- 
morrow will be the works which 
it will procreate, even though 
their significance may be in- 
scribed in everyone’s spirit. 


Ed’s note: translated from the 


French by Claude-Armand Shep- 


pard, 





MODERN QUEBEC NATIONALISM 


différence entre un Canadien de 
langue anglaise et un Américain 
n'est pus tellement considérable, 
puisqu'ils parlent la même lan- 
gue, regardent les mêmes pro- 
grammes de télévision et les 


E r 
1 


= 


mêmes films, chantent les mé-— 


mes chansons, etc, Mais entre 
un Américain et un Canadien- 
français, il y a la différence de 
la langue, de la mentalité, ‘de 
la culture, 

S'il n'y avait pas de Cana- 
diens-français au Canada notre 
pays serait déjà conquis sur le 
plan culturel comme il l'est d- 
ja à moitié sur le plan écono- 
mique, De là à accepter la con- 
quête politique, le pas n’est pas 
tellement grand, I] ne faut pas 


oublier que nous sommes coin- | 


cés entre l'URSS et les E.U. 
Que nos charmants voisins es-. 
timent un jour qu'ils ont besoin 
de nos 8,700,000 milles carrés 
territoire pour mieux se pro- 
téger, et c'en est fait de l’indé- 
pendance du Canada. Les Ca- 
nadiens français ont déjà re- 
poussé une première fois les ar- 


mées américaines. sous les murs! 
de Québec en 1776, 


si dans une ou deux généra- 
tions on n'aura pas besoin de 
nouveau d'avoir. recours à leurs 
services. 
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A FREE THINKER LOOKS AT QUEBEC 


vite scorn and contempt, while as to: the social orthodoxy of 
stretching logic to ‘prove a point Quebec — at least while the pre- 
will inevitably lead to distrust of sent favorable economic condi- 


with me for years to the best 
teachings of the Church in the 
classical “collèges” and later in 
the Catholic universities. It was 
pointed out to me that the 
students rwere subjected to other 
influence ‘than / that of the 
Church, in their family, social 


‘links and. intellectual pursuits 


and above all, found it necessary 
to adjust their set of values when 
they found themselves in direct 


-. competition with people not so 


governed. This expplanation fails 
to satisfy ane. I cannot under- 
stand how these young men could 


overtly submit for years to the 


most vexatious regulations of 
their masters with apparent 
‘inner consent and suddenly throw 
them off as soon as they step out 
on their own, unless a slow and. 
gradual process of deterioration 
of their faith had silently taken 
place in them, simmering until 
an opportunity for {ree expres- 
‘gion occurred. 


Some explanation might be 
found in the method of endoctri- 
nation, Fear of everlasting pain 
in 4 hell rendered quasi real by 
years of suggestive persuasion 
is to the Catholic what fear of 
Siberia is to the Russian worker. 
Whether one is more effective 
than the other is a matter for 


conjecture, but there is no doubt: 


that they are valuable means of 
enforcing ‘the party line. The 
Church has probably overdone 
this aspect in Quebec. Too much 
of a good thing breeds disgust 
and that is the general attitude 


which many intelligent French 


Canadians have towards religion 
when they leave College. It is 
fittle surprising that upon reach- 
ing maturity and independence, 
they should shake off the bulk of 
their masters’ teachings and 


\ much good with it. Educators 


long ago havé learnt not to insist 
too much on any one point, since 
much of education is obtained by 
way of reaction, and a (subtle 
manner of imparting. knowledge 
is sometimes to suggest the 
‘contrary of mhat is intended. 
This is well borne out by the fact 
that overbearing fathers fail dis- 
mally in educating their sons, 
rwhile the ‘best Parliamentary 
Assistants are to be found at- 
tending impotent Ministers. of 


- State. Cynicism is fostered by 


insisting upon the observance of 
too rigid a moral code, 


| Nevertheless,’ I lean towards 
the belief that there is a more 
reason for the 
aberrations observed. Wherever 
Catholic education is mentioned, 
there is, implied the philosophy 
of Saint Thomas Aquinas.' The 
latter, rendered useful services 
at a time when Platonism in 
various forms was 
Europe and threatened 
Church with its rational argu- 
mentation. The Church’s fault 
was to adopt Aquinas’ as its 


b official and unchangeable philo- 


gophy. Since Aquinas takes the 
Yevelation for granted and pro- 
ceeds to show how it is in agree- 


ment with reason, some of the 


reasons given are bound to carry 
Kittle conviction, particularly, in 


~ the light of modern develop- 


ments: Furthermore, this attitude 


~imade the development of a new 
There is ~ 


Aquinas impossible. 
much in the teachings of Christ 
that is demonstrable by logic and 
much that is not. Appeal to 
Scripture in the context of a 


st tational, diseussio réan: only; An 


Lae ‘ ¥ ? . } 


invading | 
the’ 


logical processes and show the 
way for one’s opponent to make 
similar abuse, After’ years. of 
study led, if allowed a minimum 
of personal reflection, to believe 
that any proposition, no matter 
how far fetched, can be demon- 
strated by logic if a sufficient 
number of fine distinctions be 
made. With this comes aversion 
to speculation and refuge is 
taken in the more practical and 
profitable aspects of life. The 
formula has ‘proven its’ value in 


‘giving unchallengeable training 


to generations of lawyers in Que- 
bec as elsewhere, but whether 
this was the effect contemplated 
With this insistence on Saint 
is another matter, 
Thomas Aquinas and the other 
doctrines of the Church, there 
is little room in the curricula for 
mention of other ideologies once 
the essentials of technical educa- 
tion are covered. For instance, 
there are many Liberals in Que- 
bec politics, but remarkably few 


who know anything of what 


Hobbes, Bentham, Locke, Ber- 
keley and Hume stood for. 


More emphasis upon official 
doctrine therefore, is sufficient 
to drive out foreign ideologies 
by the simple process of mono- 
polizing all available time. Need- 
less to say that this applies with 
even greater force to the more 
extreme forms of socialism, and 
to Marxism which is held to be 
opposed to and absolutely incon- ; 
sistent with Catholicism: It is 
little wonder that having organ- 
ized along lines familiar to the 
Church, and having ruthlessly 
carried to logical conclusion the 
methods . employed throughout 
the centuries by religious 
leaders, Marxism should be held 
to be the enemy, and as long 
as the Catholic Church main- 
tains its influence and its control — 
of education in ithe Province of — 
Quebec, there need be so fear 
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tions subsist, Furthermore, as a 


minority group anxious to pre- 


serve its sepaprate language and 
social system, French Canada 
will, necessarily oppose all forms 


of federal government centraliza- | 


tion. without which no form of 


socialism could establish itself in 


the country. 

How long would French Cana? 
da’s social conservatism survive 
a weakening of religious author- 
ity is of ,course problematic, 
There is every' reason to believe 
that the sudden disappearance of 
Catholic ideology would leave 
room for a host of others‘ since 
care has been taken not to teach 
them, hence the French Cana- 
dians would be unguarded 
against thom. Such a develop- 
ment’ is not likely to take place 
within the foreseeable future, 
and in any event, account must 


be taken of the rising influence 


of psychiatry wherever religious 
influence is on the decline; Psy- 
chiatrists are becoming the grand 
priests of the modern era, keëp- 
ing recalcitrants in line lest our, 
Gods topple and with ‘them the. 
appreciable benefits they. derive 
from their existence. Anyone 
suspect of nurturing the ambi- 
tions of a J. P. ‘Morgan or tthe 


revolutionary ideas of a Lenin is’ 


promptly husked away to a psy- 
chiatrists, and those may succeed 
social’ ‘ideas are painfully extir- 
pated, sometimes with the help 
of weakening drugs. Semantics 
are just as powerful to-day as 
they were in medieval times and 
the simple method of suggesting 
monstrous tabs under which to 
classify undesirable character- 
istics is still an affetcive means 
of compelling obedience. Of 
course, there are fatholic psy- 
chitrists, an dthose may succeed 
where the confessor has failed. 
The key to Quebec’s future lies 
in the system of education it 
ell) adopt and the extent to 
(Continued on Page 16) 


SOVEREIGNTY FOR QUEBEC ? 


(Continued from Page 3 


to grow into | an: independant 

state SSeldom has the world seen 
so many unknown lands or 
former colonies suddenly emerge 
into independent nationhood. 
French Canada has been impress- 
ed by this fact and the younger 
generations of French Canadians, 
who have had more opportunity 
than ever to travel throughout 
the world, feel ill at ease and 
discontented pvhen they compare 
their country to what they have 
seen abroad. And _ naturally 
enough they begin to wonder why 
they too could not have a land 
of their own, where they could 
shape their national destiny and 


where they could at last be : 


themselves, fully themselves and 
only themselves. 


The New Nationalist School 


- These are the facts and the 
way of thinking that have led 
part of French Canada’s youth 
to conclude — as their elders 
have often done — that the only 
solution for them is the breaking 
of the confederative pact and 
the establishment of an inde- 
pendant French state in what is 
today the Province of Quebec. 


In addition to the old nation- 
atist schools which are still active 


in such organizations as Les 


FN de la Table Ronde 
and L’Ordre de Jacques Cartier, 
a new “sovereignist” movement 
is now developing in groups such 
as L’Ailliance laurentienne, Tra- 
dition et Progrés and Les As 

ciés de Netive-France. The em- 
phasis is not so much on 
separatism as on a broader pro- 
gram of political and social re- 
forms. The new Laurentian 
movément considers secession 


from the Confederation as only 


on of many steps leading to the 
creation of a modern Republic 
in Quebec. Economic theory ‘thas 
taken the place of the 6ld senti- 
mental approach and the tenants 
of the new nationalism are seek- 
ing a formula that would solve 
Quebec’s social and labor dilem- 
nas as well as her political pro- 
blems. There is no longer any 
hatred for “les Anglais”, but 
rather a desire for sincere co- 
operation with English Canada 
on a nation to nation basis, 

It is not a question of racial 
hostility: French Canadian na- 
tionalism now goes far beyond 
the traditional element of fear. 
It is based on the will to re- 


‘establish a normal state of 
affairs, a natural situation which ! 


is essential to a people's pro- 


| on and evolution. 
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FELICITATIONS 


au McGill Daily et a sa jeune équipe pour 
son courage et son franc parler au cours.de 


la récente campagne municipale. 


En effet, il fallait du cran, et même ce ate 
May West appelait “intestinal fortitude”, 
pour dire sa facon de penser aux grands jour- | 
\naux d'affaires anglophones, qui ont graduel- | 
lement perdu côntact avec l'élite montréalaise 


d'expression anglaise. 


Certains politiciens et brasseurs d'affaires ont 


/ réussi à diviser les deux grandes races cana- 


1 


diennes mais cette exploitation est finie. 


D'ailleurs, dans ce domaine, la jeunesse cana- 


. dienne, non encore entamée par les compromis 


politiques et les tractations financières, voit 


très souvent plus clair ‘que les anciens. 


Je souhaite que nous, les. anciens, ne soyions 


pas un sujet de scandale pour ces jeunes qui RUE, 
Sen : ; 


veulent se libérer et servir, en ces heures déci- 


sives, la Cause de Dieu et de nos frères, et ici 
je précise, nos frères blancs, jaunes, bruns, 


rouges et noirs. 


4 


Bravo! Jeune Canada. 


F. À. Senécal, président, 
Comité de Moralité Publique 
de Montréal 








which it will succeed in divorcing 
it from Church control. Influen-. 
tial Church personalities have 
‘maintained that the Church is 
not anxious to retain responsi- 
bility for education that far ex- 
ceeds its own requirements to fill. 
train young people for the priest- 
hood, but even if this were the 
officiak view.of the Church, one 
/ might doubt of its sincerity. Yet, 
I hope that any emancipation 
: from Church control will not 
introduce into French Canadian 
colleges the adolescent brutality 
which: prevails in its English 
Canadian counterparts, probably 
abetted.by excessive stimulation 
of the’ predatory instincts in 
__ sports, . their contempt for pure 
knowledge and general persecu- 
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Free-Thinker Looks At Quebec 


(Continued from page 16) 


mit that these scandal sheets — 
not all of: which are immoral or 
scandalous — use techniques of 
journalism which. attract and 
keep readers. In that. respect, 
they are more progressive than 
the dailies. To say that a news- 
paper encourages. the young to 
crime, is to forget that compul- 
sory. education is not: observed 
in this province, that the law 
prohibing the sale of liquor to 
minors is seldom observed; it is 
to refuse to admit that the pre- 
sent crime wave is not the work 
of the yellow press, but a social 
phenomenon of the loosening of 
morals everywhere in the west- 
ern world, a phenomenon of which 
the’ scandal press is the conse- 
quence and not the cause, 

* Some newspapermen maintain 


ed humanists in the heart of 
* Toronto or at old McGill, well 
shelved in the business vault for 
future reference. But the obli- 
teration: of Quebec would leave 
a vaccum in our national culture 
| which I believe would be hard to 
"Despite its \shortcomings, 
there is in the Church an ideal- 
ism which transcends the Church 
itself. and which, blended with 
Latin culture, makes the French 
Canadian closer intellectually to 
England than to America and 
may serve as a rampart against, 
the cheap commercialism of the 
invading American mass-produ- 
ced culture. 








FRENCH THEATRE 
(Continued from page 9) 


| the: public in international or 
original production? . ,, 


that it is impossible :to interest 
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explanation .which ;the informa- ! 


tion press has been neglecting 
in the last 10 years. The interest 
surrounding that program is 
such, that. taxi drivers today 
know the aims pursued by NATO 
and can discuss the recent crisis 
in Tunisia intelligently. 

. Le Devoir, more modestly, but 
with . lucidity and intelligence, 
achieves _ a similar aim. One 
might object that its. circulation 
is much smaller, than that of 
Montréal-Matin, but one must 
point out that a newspaper can 
not as rapidly as television, 


acquire readers which it has dis-, 


appointed, for long. Since Le 
Devoir has broadened its formu- 
la, multiplied. its articles, in- 
creased its personnel, its circu- 
lation-has leaped. Halfway be- 


tween-a North American daily. 


and the European newspaper, its 
formula is destined to some, BUC- 
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More, 10, 1958. 


‘papermen are not, the impartial 
witnesses of life, the stenogra- 


rw 
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phers of actuality. Objectivity a. 


in matters of information na- 
turally supposes an account of 
the facts, but it also requires 
an explanation of these facts, 
without which . objectivity - is 


only a code which only the minor- | 


ity can understand. Freedom of 
the press is less menaced by.” 
external dangers than by the 


ruin of its principle, It. requires te 


the courage of state, beyond the 


facts, what has caused them and’ 


what their. meaning might be. 


Without a strong press, a lu- 


cid, living, dynamic press, the: 


divorce between the élite and the - 


masses will increase in Quebec. 
“A “newspaper, and ‘éspecially a 
daily”, Jean Drapeau wrote in 


©1966, “has today. a vivilizing role 


in the highest meaning of that~ 


4, 


political news. They are obvious- 
ly wrong. It is enough to see the 
extraordinary popularity enjoy- 
ed by the TV program’ Point de 
Mire (Sunday night, on CBFT) 
during which news commentator : 
-René Lévesque, during half an 
AU accomplishes the work of 


tion of “eggheads”. It is note- 

» worthy that most English, Cana- 

dian teachers. and professors 

either are “sporty” types who 

went along with the herd, or 

“odd” types who appear heavily 
mortgaged from/ ithe: strains of 

having fought against their envi- 

ronment for years. While the 

bigs education system in Quebec is in 

i 2 ‘many. respects satisfactory, a 

Kips number of reforms are necessary. 
ae The present Quebec Government 
ay view appears to be that ignorant 

yee masses, are easier to govern. 
hiss Although the Church has never 
HEAR quite gone this far, ardent pur- 
Ha SE suit of its own policies has some- 

: times produced the same results. 
This. stems from the familiar 
assertion that it is better to love 

God than to know Him. 

, I feel that I could not end this 
ian article without asking the ques- 
a tion: “What would Canada be 
© without! ‘Quebec”?. Surely,’ it : 
would be much less valuable cul- 

? turally: Possibly, there might 
exist a small island of enlighten- 


word. It is not permitted to 
refuse it without grayely fail- . 
ing in its duty.” and he added: 
“The social context where we live 
makes of the newspaper-... the 
instrument of moral end -intel- : 
lectual progress of the people.” 


The remedy may be found 
in a theatre like La Comédie 
Canadienne, where authors, act- 
ors, stage directors and design- 
ers will have the opportunity of 
working together on a manus- 

*ceript until it is really fit to be 
produced in public. We certain- 
ly» possess promising talents, 
some even whose past realiz- 
ations warant great hopes for 
the future, Such is the case of 
Gratien Gélinas himself, of 
Marcel Dubé and Paul Toupin. 
We have wonderful decorators’ 
like Robert Prévost and Jacques: 
Pelletier, The actors we have; 
in great : number. Original, 
distinctive Canadian authors, 
able to express themselves in 
dramatic language and in such 
a way that their plays cannot . 
be termed as French, English 
or American, but unquestionably 
as Canadian plays, with un- 

_iversal appeal and significance, 
such are now the main crafts- 
men we must be looking for. Lei 


cess in Quebec., 
A True Revolution Needed 
It is indeed a true revolution 
which is needed in the Quebec’ 
press. The newspapers must re- 
new their formula and abandon 
the. myth of “objectivity”. News- 


The French-speaking press has 
‘thus a precise duty to perform. 
It does not achieve that _duty 
merely by denouncing the yellow 
press (a dangerous competitor, 
by the way). The commercial 
character of the enterprise pub- 
lishing a newspaper is not in- 
compatible with a desire to in- 
form and. educate, There are in 
this province many excellent | 
French-speaking © newspapermen 
who, in their respective dailies, 
await the call to action, 


France and French- Canadians 


RUE from page 14) of France and that their an- 
monarchic” France'— ‘the “true”  cestors were part of that hist- 
France—; admiration mixed ory; that they belong to the 
with distrust for a country : wide cultural world of France, 
which ‘remains the ideal land of outside of .which they could not 
the mind; ignorance and pre- long survive; and they multi- 
judice towards contemporary ply the means of knowing mod- 
France; hostile distrust towards ern ‘France, its greatness and 
the majority of Frenchmen: its real influence. 

“this’is the summary’ of the at- This is a primordial task for 

titudes of the average French press and school. But for that 
Canadian towards France. To two things are necessary: they 
correct it (and our very sur- must understand the need, and 
vival is at stake) French Can- ‘they must be willing to meet it. 
adians must be made to-feel, Ed's note: translated from the 
‘first of all, that they share French by Claude-Armand Shep- 
with Franc the whole history ~ pard. 


f 
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Ed's note: translated by Clav- 
4 de-Armand Sheppard. — 


EATON’S - Where EATON — aw we || 


: All Montrealers Shop For les Montréalais magasinent, 
( As r are | ® ' CRE iG 8 | | 
i  ‘ Guaranteed Satisfaction - assurés d'avoir satisfaction + 
i ; | | | ÿ | DTA | z 
Sv | From baby's shoes to imoprted' wool suits, Mont- — : Des chaussures de bébé, aux costumes de laine im- 
ee ; CRETE A AT AS 
i realers have come to know Eaton's as their ““Shop- portés, les Montréalais ont appris: à considérer. 

uae ing Centre”. The big choice in big values | YY Eaton comme leur “Centre d'Achats”. Le Ne 


vaste choix et les grandes aubaines abon- | ) 






is evident throughout the store... in both 


ww 
Canadion and norte merchandise dent prairout le magasin autant dans la … 
: Best of all, shoppers benefit the satisfac- marchandise importée que canadienne. 
a tion of the time-honoured Eaton De plus, les clients comptent sur Vim. 
ee | \ ‘ + aed) * 
M: guarantee, since 1869: muable garantie Eaton depuis 1869; _. 
aes "Goods Satisfactory lor i “Argent remis si la 
fee Money Refunded”. marchandise ne satisfait pas”. 
; F “4. ig 
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